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Six Live 


IVESTOCK Suggestions for July. 

—Do you want to know what to 

do for sore shoulders? Do you 
want to know how to proceed to 
register a purebred animal? Have 
you ever considered the problem 
of dairy farming on shares? Have 
you succeeded in working out your 
pasture problem yet? Are you 
satisfied with the present known 
means for keeping flies off of cat- 
tle? These are some of the import- 
ant questions discussed under the 
above head 


Why They Fight Coéperative Mar- 


keting.—“‘What does it mean ex- 
cept an effort to hold the farmer 
down as a mere producer of raw 
material—a raw material which 
they (the buyers) grow rich in 
marketing, and manufacturers 
grow rich in converting into fin- 
ished form?” . 


Four Facts for Tobacco Farmers.— 


“If a farmer has been growing to- 
bacco for years,” says Mr. Moss, 
“and becomes careless and han- 
dles his tobacco in a ‘happy-go- 
lucky’ kind of. way, pulls or cuts 
it green, handles it rough, bruises 
it, pays little attention to curing, 
then he may expect to sell it as 
a low-grade tobacco, although it 


may have been a fine crop.”..Page 13 


July Hints for Piedmont and Moun- 


tain Farmers.—“July is the last 
month during which summer 
crops may be safely planted in 
this section,” says Mr. Hutcheson. 
His suggestions as to what to do 
in July may remind you of some 
very important thing that you 
might otherwise overlook... Page 


Babies and Hot Weather.—“In no 


one example is the wisdom of the 
parents revealed more explicitly,” 
says Mrs. Hutt, “than in the 
health, manners, dress, and every 
other phase of the child’s develop- 
ment. But it is of health we speak 
now, because hot weather is upon 
us with its attendant menaces to 
the comfort and resistance of the 


child. Keep the baby well.” Page 10 
What Our Boys and Girls Think 


About Reading.—Now we have to 
wait another week to find out 
about the new contest. Uncle P. 
F, found too many good things in 
the last letters. Really, now, you’ll 
be surprised. Just turn back and 
see what all the boys and girls say 


aout reading : Page 12 GET THE BOYS INTO CLUB WORK, TENDING A PUREBRED ANIMAL OR GROWING A PRIZE ACRE 
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IT PAYS TO PRODUCE HIGH SCORE BUTTER 
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Lost! 10 Million Dollars A Year 


By American Butter-Fat Producers 


It has been estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
that ten million dollars a year are being lost through the pro- 
With high quality cream your 
creamery can make higher score butter, which not only com- 
mands a higher price but is in greater demand; therefore they 
can afford to pay you more. 

One of the greatest aids in producing high quality cream 
The De Laval is exceptionally easy to 
keep in a clean condition, and in addition it will 

—skim cleaner for many more years than any other; 

—skim milk clean at lower temperature than any other; 

—deliver a higher testing cream, which is more acceptable 

to the creamery and easier and less costly to ship; 

—and deliver a cream which will make better butter, 

A De Laval also lasts longer and turns easier than any 
Built in a variety of sizes, with hand, power or motor 
See your De Laval Agent now about getting a new 
It will soon pay for itself. 


duction of low score butter. 


is a clean separator. 


other. 
drives. 


De Laval. 





The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 298. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 








visible and casily_reached. 


in a few minutes. 
The bow! shell is a single 


Sold on easy terms. piece 





The De Laval bow! is as simple 
and easy to clean as a teacup. 
completely unassembled in clean- 
ing, and every part is smooth, 


Itis 


The 


whole bowl is thoroughly washed 


piece 


and the combined bowl! bottom 
and central feed shaft is a single 
‘The discs are very quickly 


cleaned and easily handled with 


@ simple transfer device. 
device, which permits 
and rinsing the discs 


SAN FRANCISCO 


De Laval machines. 


This 


of washing 
as a single 
piece, is a very great conveni- 
ence and its use is restricted to 




















No work that you , do is too 
rough for clothes made out of Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. 


All Overalls, Jumpers and Work Clothes 
made of this cloth last longer, wash bet- 
ter and keep their “looks.” 


See that you get it. 
trade mark stamped on the back of the cloth. 


iiiKel kop balel Ce Cok @Oe a 


Standard for over 75 years 


Look for this boot shaped 





Garments sold by dealers everywhere 
We are makers of the cloth only. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
260 Church St., New York, N. ¥ 























Railway Mail Clerks .@ 
Get ‘ 
$1600 to $2300 Year | 


MEN—BOYS OVER 1té 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady Work 


No Layoffs 
Paid Vacaiueus 


Common education sufficient. 
Send Coupon today—SURL 
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Many 


Fright Has Never Beaten the Boll 
Weevil 


i A good many parts of the Central 
South over-wintered boll weevils are 
appearing in large numbers, especially 
on early cotton near woodlands and 
thickets Remem- 
bering our very 
mild winter, this 
heavy emergence is 
what may have 
been expected; but 
in a few localities 
there is some evi- 
dence of a panicky 





feeling, with indi- 
cations of what I 
believe is undue 


MR. MOSS 


alarm. 

Fright has never beaten the boll wee- 
vil. In fact, I am inclined to believe 
that boll weevil fright, particularly 
when it becomes gencral over whole 
counties and sections, is as serious as 
the weevil itself, and perhaps even 
more so. For when a man becomes 
frightened and loses confidence in him- 
self to do a thing, he is putting him- 
self in a frame of mind that is a sure 
invitation to failure. Not only is this 
true, but his fright is contagious and 
spreads to others, particularly tenants 
if he happens to employ them, or to 
customers if he happens to be a banker 
or merchant. 


Of course the boll weevil is going to 
do some damage, in some cases very 
light, in others, heavy, depending 
upon local and seasonal conditions. But 
the point 1 would make is that getting 
scared and panicky will not make this 
damage any less, but in all probability 
greater; for a badly scared man is 
never a good fighting man. Cotton will 
probably bring a good price this fall 
and it can be, has been, and will be 
nade in spite of the weevil 


Closely Spaced Cotton Suffers Less 
Damage From Lice 


HIS has been a rather bad season 

for cotton lice, and this pest has 
done considerable damage, especially 
to cotton on sandy lands. Recently in 
observing some cotton in a neighbor’s 
field, where lice injury was severe, we 
came upon a spacing test, consisting of 
a single row chopped out in the old 
way, one stalk to every 18 inches, while 
the rest of the field had been left, as 
nearly as possible, a hoe’s width, with 
sometimes two and three stalks in a 
place. Fhe thinly spaced row, for its 
full length, had suffered fully double 
the lice injury of the more thickly 
spaced cotton. 
Later I have observed in other fields 
that lice damage is worse, other things 
being equal, where cotton is thinncst 
on the ground. Why this is true I am 
not sure, unless it be that the fewer 
stalks there are, the heavier the con- 
centration of lice upon them. But what- 
ever the reason, it has certainly been 
true this year that lice were worst on 
thin cotton, and thus we have still an- 
other reason for leaving it thick. 


The Psychological Value of Liberal 
Fertilization 


T MAY be safely accepted that as a 
rule the man whois working a vigor- 





| ously growing, promising crop is in a 


cheerful frame of mind, up and going, 
willing to tackle a long, hard job, be- 
cause his crop is such that he feels 
reasonably certain of an adequate re- 
ward in the fall. It is equally true, on 


| the other hand, that the man who is 


working little, yellow corn, or sickly, 
stunted cotton is usually in a state of 


| mind like the condition of his crop. 








For years now I have been observ- 
ing these facts, and I have concluded 
that on the hill lands of the South, fer- 
tilizers have what might be called a 
psychological value that is almost 
equal to their plant food value. Year 
after year, where I fertilize my cotton 
liberally with nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate, my crops come up looking 
good, grow off rapidly, and my tenants 
are usually in high spirits, because 
they have something to look forward 
to, .I may add.that I never lack for 


Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L 


MOSS 


good tenants; our good yields make i 
easy to pick our men 

A big part of the battle in making 
a crop is a willing, cheerful worker, 
and liberal fertilization with the right 
kind of fertilizer is a factor of great 
importance in doing this. People who 
farm poor, unproductive lands are 
themselves poor and despondent. 


Square Counts on Closely Spaced 
Cotton 


MONG a number of cotton spacing 

and fertilizer tests I am making 
this year is one where a row of cotton 
has been chopped to a hoe’s width, one 
stalk in a place, in a patch of cotton 
that has not been chopped but left just 
as it came up. 

In this patch, on June 16, a count of 
squares on the chopped row showed % 
in frve yards, while the unchopped row 
alongside in the same distance had 149 
squares, or nearly three times as many, 
This is Webber-49 cotton, ‘planted 
April 17, in three-foot rows. This isa 
most remarkable difference, and I am 
wondering if it will persist through 
the fruiting season. It would certainly 
seem that in setting so many more 
squares on the thickly-spaced cotton, 
we are very likely to get more blooms 
and bolls than on the chopped row. 





Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 











Keeping Well in July 


sd KEEP well and to keep cool are 
very important in July. Typhoid 


VC 
fever, the dysenteriecs, summer diar- 
rheas, and other infections spread by 


flies from open clos- 
ets al d other pl ices 
where human bowel 
discharges have been 
deposited are the 
diseases to avoid. 
Home § sanitation — 
essentially the con- 
struction and use of 
a sanitary (fly- 
proof) closet and 
the provision of a 
safe water supply— 
explained a number of 
times in The Progressive Farmer, will 
prevent the spread of the bowel dis- 
eases. And in malarious districts, the 
destruction of the breeding places of 
mosquitoe s—always sti nding water— 
added to the sanitation will insure a rural 
community against the greatest hot 
weather menaces of the South. 

Keeping cool, another problem of im- 
portance in July, it should be recognized, 
depends more upon the habits of the in- 
dividual than upon the weather. Regu- 
lation of food, exercise, and rest will 
keep the hot weather from being bur- 
densome. 





DR. WASHBURN 


as has been 


Less food is needed in hot than in cold 
months, for in winter the body must be 
kept at a normal temperature in spite of 
the outside cold. The foods which pro- 
duce body heat are meats, starchy foods, 
and sweets; these should be taken in 
decreased amounts during the summer. 
Fruits and vegetables give sufficient 
strength without producing unnecessary 
heat; they should be the main articles of 
diet in hot weather. Ice water and cold 
drinks should be avoided. Enough water 
should be drunk, but not too much at one 
time, especially with the meals. All food, 
of course, should be eaten while fresh 
and should be protected from flies. 

Outdoor exercise is essential for 
health in summer, especially for women 
and girls who work indoors. It should 
be made a habit to walk or work in the 
garden for an hour every day. Along 
with exercise there should be-a daily 
bath to keep the skin pores open and 
active. The bowels, too, should be kept 
open; but with a vegetable diet and 
proper exercise, there should be no trou- 
ble with constipation. 

Rest is of importance in summer, for 
the days are long. There should certain- 
ly be an hour’s rest after the noon meal, 
and at least eight hours’ sleep at night. 
Farmers will find it of profit to stop the 
day’s work in time for a bath and af 
hour of reading or _ recreation bes 
fore supper. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 








LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JULY 


1.—Sore Shoulders 


A* SOON as hot weather comes com- 
fAplaints of galled or sore shoulders 
also begin to come. 

Some horses have a more tender skin 
than others and with some of these it 
is very difficult to provide a collar that 
will not gall or chafe the shoulder and 
in time produce a troublesome sore; 
b as a general rule sore shoulders 
can be prevented by fitting a good col- 
lar to the shoulder properly and then 
t e the right sort of care of the col- 
| ind the shoulders. 

-equires considerable care and at- 
t to the collars to keep them 
fitted and in proper condition. A collar 
t 


hat fits a fat horse or mule may be 


10 large for the same animal when it 
gets poor. The collar should have a 
broad, smooth, hard surface. A nar- 
row, cheap, badly-stuffed collar which 
does not fit the shoulder is the chief 
cause of sore shoulders. Sweat pads 


are only good to make a collar that is 
too large fit better or to prevent an 
uneven, badly stuffed collar from press- 
ing too much on certain parts of the 
shoulder and bruising it or rubbing it 
sore. In hot weather they are apt to 
“scald” the shoulder, do not dry out 
from one day to the next, and are hard 
to keep clean. 

They are often necessary to protect 
the shoulders from a bad collar or one 
which does not fit, but have no other 
use. 

As stated the surface of the collar 
should be kept smooth and clean. If 
the collar, when taken off the shoulder, 
is washed and rubbed reasonably dry, 
it will help to keep it in good condition. 

Some think it wise to apply some- 
thing to the shoulder after it is washed 
to toughen the skin, especially early in 
the spring, or with young animals. 


After the shoulders get sore they are 
dificult to heal while the animal is 
still worked, especially in the bad col- 
lar which caused the trouble. Some 
dust the sores with air-slaked lime, or 
a mixture of equal parts of tannic 
acid, iodoform, and boracic acid may 
be used. A liquid mixture which is 
used both to toughen the skin before 
it becomes sore or to apply to sores, is 
two ounces each of acetate of lead and 
sulphate of zine in a pint of water. The 
bottle must be shaken before applying 
the liquid to the shoulder with a 
sponge or clean cloth. But the best 
remedy is prevention, by the use of a 
broad, firm, smooth collar, properly or 
well fitted, and by keeping the collar 
and the shoulders clean—whenever the 
collar is taken off wash the shoulder 
with cold water and rub dry. - 


Il.—How to Register Pigs 


[GS are usually not registered until 

sold for breeding purposes or until 
the breeder decides to use them as 
breeders. 

A pig club boy wants to know how 
to register his pigs. He does not tell 
us the breed and for that reason we 
cannot give him the address of the 
registry association to which he should 
write for blanks and full instructions 
for making application for registra- 
tion. We can only refer him to some 
of our Reference Specials in which the 
secretary and his post office is given 
for each breed association. The breed 
association will furnish blank applica- 
tions andthe breeder must furnish the 
required information regarding the 
Pigs to be registered by filling in and 


signing the application. The sire and 

am of the pigs and their registry 
numbers should be given, also the date 
of farrow, number of pigs of each sex 
and number raised. If the sire and 
dam are not both owned by the maker 
of the application or the breeder of the 
pigs, the owner of the boar must cer- 
tify as to the service of the dam. A 
complete record should always be kept 
as to date of service, date of birth of 
the pigs, number of each sex farrowed 
and raised and the pigs marked in some 
way so they can all be identified. There 
is altogether too much carelessness and 
delay in the furnishing of pedigrees or 
registration certificates 


IIf.—Dairy Farming on Shares 


READER wants to know a basis 

for an agreement between landlord 
and tenant where dairying is the chief 
business of the farm? 

It is very difficult to find two farms 
where the conditions are the same and 
consequently, no two divisions of the 
farm products are often found alike. 

In general farming the land is usu- 
ally put up against the labor and the 
furnishing of the livestock, equipment, 
feed, etc., and the division of the pro- 
ceeds are matters of bargaining. 

In some sections of the South the 
landowner furnishes the land, equip- 
ment, such as implements and the 
work stock. The tenant owns half the 
dairy herd and other productive live- 
stock and each pays for half the feed 
purchased and each receives one-half 
of the products sold. If poultry, hogs, 
etc., are also kept, landowner and ten- 
ant each own one-half the breeding 
stock, pay for half the purchased feed 
and divide the sales half and half. In 
all cases the herd is maintained in 
numbers and quality by purchase, each 
paving half, or from the stock raised, 
and the surplus sold is shared equally. 

Since a large part of the cost of 
maintaining a dairy herd is the cost of 
feed, in such a system of share farm- 
ing there must be some distinct agree- 
ment as to the feeds to be produced on 
the farm by the tenant, because-if the 
feeds, especially all the roughages, are 
not produced on the farm it is unfair 
to the landowner who furnishes the 
land, work stock, implements, and 
other equipment and has all the in- 
vestment required for the production 
of feeds. 

Livestock share farming in the South 
does not usually prove satisfactory, 
probably because tenants and land- 
owners too frequently know little or 
nothing of the business. But when it 
is engaged in, we beliéve it essential 
that the tenant have a half interest in 
all the breeding or productive live- 
stock. 


IV.—A Pasture the Year Around 


O QUESTION relating to livestock 
production in the South is asked 
more frequently than, “What can I 
plant to have a pasture the year 
around?” There may be sections of 
the extreme South where this is possi- 


ble. There are other sections where 
during occasional favorable seasons 


pasture can be had nearly the whole 
year, but over the larger part of the 
South it is not practicable to graze 
livestock effectively for more than 
from 7 to 9 months out of the 12. 

To make the question still more dif- 
ficult to answer most beginners in the 
livestock business indicate that they 
expect to obtain this year round graz- 
ing from one pasture and that a per- 
manent one. Unfortunatley there is no 


plant or combination of plants which 
may be grown on a permanent pasture 
which will furnish year round grazing 
an average year throughout any con- 
siderable portion of the South. 

In selecting plants tor a pasture the 
first aim should be to select those 
plants which do best in the section and 
will furnish the most and best grazing 
during the natural grazing season— 
spring until fall. For instance, such 
crops as Bermuda grass in the Middle 
South, lespedeza over the greater part 
of the South and carpet grass in the 
Lower South or Coastal Plain Regions 
These and a few others must furnish 


the most of the summer grazing 
The next consideration is to find a 
plant, or several plants, which will 


furnish grazing earlier in the spring 
and later in the fall, one or both. These 
are white clover, bur clover, black 
medic, hop clover, Dallis grass and 
perhaps many others, one or more of 
which may do well in the particular 


locality where the pasture is to be 
made, 
Of course, there are plants which 


will do well on certain soils along the 
northern borders of what are known 
as the Southern states, like blue grass, 
red clover, timothy, red top, orchard 
grass, etc., and these may be used 
where it is known that they do well, 
but over most of the South only those 
should be tried at first, which are 
known to do well in the section. 


But with all these, over most of the 
South, grazing for more than 8 to 10 
months will not often be obtained and 
unless special effort is made to add 
plants which will furnish early and late 
grazing, the pasture season will not be 
over six or seven months. 

Of course, winter grazing can be 
provided nearly every year in the 
lower, sandy regions of the South, and 
many seasons throughout the whole 
Cotton Belt, but to do this, other lands 
and other plants than those of the per- 
manent pastures must be provided. 

For winter grazing, or for late fall, 
winter and early spring grazing, an- 
nual crops must be largely depended 
upon and of these the best and most 
dependable are the small grains, rape, 
crimson clover, etc. 


We wish we could suggest some 
plant or plants that might be grown 
in one pasture field, that would just 
keep on growing all the year through 
and furnish grazing all the time, but 
there “ain’t no such animal.” 

Our inquirers sometimes appear dis- 
gusted that we cannot give them some 
such easy method of furnishing graz- 
ing, but it is not our fault that it can’t 
be done. Over most of the South “the 
only reliable winter pasture is a silo.” 
Every farmer should attempt to have 
winter pasturage, both as a cover to 
the land and for green feed for his 
stock, but on stiff lands, or in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt he 
will often find that it is not practicable 
to depend on winter pastures. Such as 
can be supplied are good, but it will 
not do to depend on them on the stiff 
lands of the northern half or two- 
thirds of the Cotton Belt. 


V.—Flies on Cattle 


I laviny article on this page a few weeks 
back, headed “Can Cows Be Pro- 
tected from Flies Economically,” has 
brought out a variety of comment. As 
indicated in that article, most cattle 
owners think it necessary to do some- 
thing to protect their cattle from flies. 
It was also stated in that article that 
there were many substances, commer- 
cial fly repellents and homemade mix- 
tures, which would repel the flies or 
keep the flies off while sufficient of the 
materials remained on the cattle. 


The difficulties of the problem were 
pointed out and we only questioned 
the economy of the methods in use. If 
something could be found that could be 


put on, say once a week, that would keep 
the flies off and not be any detriment to 
the cow, then no one could doubt the 
economy of the operation. But any 
material that must be applied once a 
day or twice a day, and perhaps even 
then does the animals’ skin some harm, 
or if not put on often does not repel 
the flies, is of doubtful economy. 


On the other hand, many of the mix« 
tures that only require to be put on 
the cattle once, twice or three times a 
week must be more or less injurious to 
the cattle 


We do not regard the question as 
settled. It is a problem which needs 
much more study. The experiment 
stations should devote some effort to 
the solution of the difficulties at pres- 
ent involved. 


There is no sort of doubt that as a 
general rule anything that will kill the 
flies on the cattle, or stay on them long 
enough to repel the flies for one or 
more days, if of the nature of the sub- 
stances now generally in use, will be 
more or less injurious to the cattle. If 
investigators can get something that 
will repel the flies without injury to 
the cattle, that can be put on economi- 
cally, it will be of considerable benefit 
for there can be no doubt about both 
the stable flies and horn flies being an 
annoyance to the animals. 


Even though these flies do not do 
the cattle as much injury as they ap- 
pear to, they no doubt injure them 
some and if they can be kept off at a 
reasonable cost, without the material 
or the method used injuring the ani- 
mals, it will prove a distinct advantage. 
We do not doubt but there are many 
materials that will protect the cattle 
fairly well from these flies if put on of- 
ten enough and so stated. Neither do 
we doubt but the flies injure the cattle, 
but we do doubt if the protection now 
obtained is of more value than the 
cost, which we count as the injury 
which the mixtures do the cattle and 
the cost of these mixtures and the la- 
bor of applying them. Such experi= 
mental data as the writer can find 
seems to him to indicate that the mate- 
rials applied do about as much harm 
as the flies. We do not state this as 
a positive conclusion. We do not re- 
gard the problem as solved and think 
that dairymen will do well to experi- 
ment some by treating part of the herd 
and leaving the other part untreated 
for a few weeks, and then reversing 
the lots, by treating for a time the 
part of the cherd, first left untreated. 
If the milk is weighed and the herd 
divided into two lots of about equal 
production, some evidence might be ob- 
tained as to the economy of present 
methods in use. 


Cooperative Livestock Commission 
Company Beats Competitors 


'THE Illinois Agricultural Association 

News Letter, June 8, 1922, says: 
“The Producers’ Livestock Commission 
Association, at East St. Louis, broke all 
of its own previous records again last 
week with the receipt of 179 cars, just 79 
more than the closest competitor among 
old line firms.” 


The National Livestock Producers’ 
Association has established selling agen- 
cies or commission companies at several 
of the livestock markets such as the 
National Stock Yards, Illinois (St. Louis 
market), and Indianapolis. These selling 
agencies are not for members of ship- 
ping associations only. Any _ livestock 
producer, breeder, or feeder is eligible 
to membership. He may become a mem- 
ber through a shipping association or he 
can join as an individual, obtaining mem- 
bership and the right to ship to these co- 
Sperative selling agencies at any stock 
yards where they have been established, 
by the payment of $10 membership fee. 
Any Southern producer and shipper to 
the St. Louis market can become a mem-~ 
ber. 

























































































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 

















Crossbred Cabbage 


‘| AM sending you some seed of what 
are known here as the Louisburg cab- 
bage, and many people think there is 
nothing like them. They are a cross be- 
tween cabbage and Brussels sprouts. 
They make little head, but a sort of bud. 
I hope you will test them.” 


I will certainly use some of the seed. 
But permit me to say that I doubt the 
cross. They are more probably a nat- 
ural sport. Not that it may not be 
possible to cross cabbage and Brussels 
sprouts, but people are apt to assume 
a cross when a plant varies in some 
respect. 


Wants to Know 


’ ILL pinching the ends of the vines 
help or injure melons? Are there 

male and female ears of corn? How 

many ribs are there in a cantaloupe ?” 


Pinching the ends of melon vines will 
simply cause the vine to branch and 
will have no effect on the melons. On 
the first formation, every nascent ear 
of corn is entirely female. The male 
flowers of the corn plant are in the 
tassels. Every grain on the cob is an 
independent female flower in the start. 
Each -has a pistil or silk to which is 
attached an ovary on the common re- 
ceptacle, the cob. The part of the pis- 
“tils that protrude beyond the shuck 
are the stigmas of the pistils. The pol- 
len is formed in the tassel. Every grain 
is a single cell of active living matter. 
A grain sticks to a. silk and grows 
down through the silk to the ovary in 
which it sets up a new growth and a 
complete fruit is formed carrying a 
germ capable of growing a new plant 
under proper conditions, Then the ear 
is neither male nor female but is the 
perfected product of the male and fe- 
male flowers. How many ribs in a 
cantaloupe? For all that I know, there 
may be a uniform number, but as it is 
a matter of no importance I have 
never taktn the trouble to count them. 


Late Garden Peas 


: ILL garden peas thrive, planted in 
August?” 

They will in some seasons but are 
far more uncertain than the spring 
crop. I have made fair crops in the 
following way. Use a dwarf early pea 
like the Laxtonian. Run a deep fur- 
row and plant but cover shallowly till 
they start to grow, and then work the 


RARE BARGAINS 


FINE--in Best Tobacco Section 











VA 400 Acres, 200 under highest culti- 
. vation. Large new dwelling, all 
modern conveniences. Large barns, 
FAR dairy, tenant houses; 3 miles from 
railroad; 27 miles to Richmond. 





Owner’s business takes him away. Will sacrifice 
at half value to sell quick. 2,000. Land alone 


assessed $20,000. Come and see it or write quick 
for particulars. Easy terms. 


Big List of Other Good Buys 
in Select Virginia Farms. 


Write ME Your Wants. 


JAMES T. COSBY, 


910 E. Main Street, 


RICHMOND, VA. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 


Pinehurst Berkshires 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 


For a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. 
All good producers and real bargains, 


Pinehurst Farm, 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. C. 
*® anal 




















{__ BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS — 


DO AWAY WITH YOUR SCRUB ROAR 
AND GRADE UP YOUR HERD WITH 
ONE OF MY REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 
BOAR PIGS. 
A good March of April Pig will cost you only $15, 
¥. O. B. E. Falls Church; registration papers free, 


t FRED D. PAXTON 








AST FALLS CHURCH, 


VIRGIBIA, | 








soil to them till level and cultivate 
level. Spray -with Bordeaux mixture 
to prevent mildew and use tobacco 
stems in furrows as manure and to 
prevent the green lice or aphides which 
are apt to destroy the crop. In fact 
they destroyed the spring crop here 
this year. Planted early in August you 
can get the crop in late September or 
October. 


The Fall and Winter Garden 


WE MUST take time by the forelock 
to prepare for an abundant supply 
of vegetables from the garden in fall 
and winter. 

Snap Beans.—Continue the planting 
of snap beans till the first of Septem- 
ber. The winter supplies will be great- 
ly helped by a full crop in the fall to 
gather and pack down in brine in jars 
or kegs. This, in my experience, has 
proved to be better than canning. It 
is more easily done and the beans tak- 
en out and soaked over night in fresh 
water cannot be distinguished from 
those fresh from the garden. It has 
also been shown that spinach and 
beans canned will sometimes develop a 
poisonous character. The brine should 
have salt enough to make it float an 
egg and some weight will be needed 
to keep the beans under the brine. 

Cabbage and Collards—Sow now 
seed of late cabbage for late heading 
and winter use. I use a good strain of 
Late Flat Dutch and also some Drum- 
head Savoy, because of their finer 
quality. The plants are set in heavily 
enriched soil in late July and culti- 
vated thoroughly and often. As they 
get to the size for beginning to head, 
give a side dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Dust with calcium arsenate or pow- 
dered lead arsenate to destroy the 
green worms that eat holes in the 
leaves. The head grows from the in- 
ner bud and there is no danger that 
any of the poison will get into it. Iam 
now eating the summer cabbage which 
I have dusted with arsenate. The late 
cabbage should head in late November, 
and can be buried upside down in fur- 
rows and will keep well, or simply 
turned over where they grew with 
head to the North and the stalk and 
lower part of the head well covered 
with soil. 

Scotch Kale—Seed of kale sowed 
now will make good plants to set like 
cabbage. These will make great loose 
heads and make splendid greens after 
frost has made them tender, the leaves 
being cut separately and the plants al- 
lowed to stand. The Norfolk curled 
kale is sowed later in August and cut 
during winter. 

Celery.—If you sowed the seed as di- 
rected in The Progressive Farmer in 
the spring, the plants will now have 
had their first transplanting for mak- 
ing strong plants for setting later. In 
the upper Piedmont and the mountain 
valleys the plants can be finally set out 
in July. For the Upper South, the Bal- 
timore bed method of growing celery 
is best. In the Lower South as in 
Florida where the crop is entirely a 
winter one, the seed will be sowed 
later so as to have good plants for set- 
ting in the early winter, of self-blanch- 
ing sorts to be blanched with boards 
set on each side the rows as they do in 
late summer in the Northwest. Meth- 
ods must be adapted to climate. In the 
Upper South we grow the crop that is 
ready for use by Christmas and later. 

The self-blanching sorts are good for 
table decoration but in their quality 
for eating, they are far inferior to the 
green varieties blanched in the soil. To 
plant the beds we use a garden line 
and a planting board a foot wide, cut 
perfectly square at the ends and with 
notches cut on both edges six inches 
apart. The line is stretched on one 
side of the proposed bed. The board 
is set square with the line, and plants 
set at each notch on both sides of the 
board. Then the board is moved and 
again set with notches matching the 
plants in the last set sow and another 
row is set and so on. Finally there will 
appear a bed with eleven plants in a 
row and the rows a foot apart. If 


planted on a large scale there should 
be a space of eight feet between beds 
to give soil enough for earthing. Now 
the only thing to do is to keep the bed 
clean of weeds and grass till the plants 
grow so tall thaf the outer leaves are 
inclined to fall over. Then we go 
through and set tke plants up. Begin- 
ning at the end of the bed we gather 
the leaves of each plant in the first 
two rows and hold them together with 
rubber bands. Then earth is shoveled 
in between these rows and packed to 
the plants deep enough to hold them 
erect. Then the bands are removed 
from the first row and placed on the 
third one, and the two rows bedded 
and so on, until the whole bed is set 
up. 

No further earthing is done till 
the nights get cool in October, then 
the regular earthing is begun. The soil 
is shoveled in between the rows just 
keeping the growing heart above the 
soil and carrying the soil six inches or 
more outside the ends of the rows 
making the bed full six feet wide. The 
earthing is continued as the plants 
grow till hard freezing threatens in 
late November. Then the whole bed 
is covered six inches deep and further 
covered with pine straw a foot, and 
bean poles or corn stalks laid across to 
prevent the cover from blowing off. 
The blanched celery can be taken out 
as needed and though it may not look 
as pretty as the self-blanched celery it 
will be found solid, crisp, and nutty 
and better to eat than the hollow and 
stringy self-blanched. 

Salsify and Parsnips.— These can 
still be sowed and will make more ten- 
der and sweet roots than when sowed 
in early spring. Sow in July the Half- 
long Danvers carrot and Blood turnip 
beets for winter use. In the late fall 
turn furrows to each side the rows and 
mulch between the rows with manure, 
and they will keep better than if lifted. 
The salsify and parsnips need no pro- 
tection and in fact will grow until 
Christmas or later. 

Leeks.—When grown from seed sow- 
ed very early in the spring, leeks 
should be transplanted in early July 
into open furrows 16 inches apart and 
three inches in the rows. They come 
in nicely after some early crop that 
was heavily manured and will now 
need only a liberal application of good 
4-9-4 fertilizer. We set in open furrows 
and work the soil to them as they 
grow and finally hill a little. The ob- 
ject is to make as long white shanks 
as possible. The leeks come in during 
the winter in place of green onions and 
are sweeter than onions. They are left 
where they grew and taken up as 
needed. 

Sow seed in July of the Big Boston 
lettuce and later transplant into heavi- 
ly fertilized soil 10 to 12 inches each 
way and push the growth with nitrate 
of soda so as to have the lettuce head 
in late September or early October. 
The seed for lettuce to be set in frames 
for winter need not be sowed until 
September. Also in September sow 
seed of the Wonderful lettuce and set 
the plants between the early cabbage 
plants in furrows running east and 
west. These will make immense heads 
in the spring. I have cut heads the 
past spring 18 inches across. This is 
the lettuce so largely shipped in from 
California in early spring. 

Rutabagas.—These should be sowed 
in July with a heavy application of 
fertilizer in the furrows and bedded on 
the beds harrowed flatter on top and 
the plants thinned to five inches apart. 
There is a white one formerly called 
the White French which is best for ta- 
ble use and the sweetest of turnips. 

The Flat Purple Top turnips can be 
sowed as late as mid-September. But 
for winter use sow in August the Yel- 
low Aberdeen and the Golden Ball as 
they do not get pithy as the white flat 
turnips, 

Early in July plant seed of the Davis 
Perfect cucumber for pickles. You 
can have a wooden or stone jar ready 
with brine and you can cut the cukes 
of any size you prefer and drop them 
into the brine till the crop is off, and 
they can be made into pickles as you 
please. They are apt to be attacked 
by borers and arsenate should be used 
at the surface of the ground around 
the. stem of the plants. 

I grow my own onion sets. They 
ripen'in July and I plant the Norfolk 
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Queen in September for early green 
onions in spring. I also grow sets of 
Prizetaker and set in the spring to 
make large yellow onions like those im- 
ported in crates. In the Lower South 
sow seed of these and the Bermuda on- 
ions in a seedbed and transplant when 
as large as a goose quill and they will 
make good crops in spring. I have 
had the Giant Gibraltar sent me from 
Texas weighing two pounds and over. 

Sow parsley now and it will keep 
green all winter and will not run to 
seed till late next summer. 


Plant in mid-July the late crop of 
Irish potatoes. Plant in deep furrows, 
cover lightly till they grow and then 
work the soil to them till level and cul- 
tivate level to preserve the moisture. 
Hilling late potatoes will dry out too 
much. Get them deep in the ground. 
They will grow till cut down by frost. 
Ii you plant cold storage seed of the 
early sorts you will not only get a win- 
ter supply but the best seed for the 
spring planting. 

Cuttings of vines of sweet potatoes 
planted in July and August will make 
the best of seed potatoes for bedding 
in the spring and will keep more easily 
than the potatoes grown from the ear- 
ly plants. 

Plant okra now, Perkins Mammoth 
or the Creole. Let the plants stand 
eight inches apart. You can cut the 
green pods and dry them and they will 
be good for gumbo soups all winter. 


Fertilizing Corn 
| HAVE some _corn on which I used 
200 pounds of acid phosphate an acre. 
Would you apply nitrate of soda, and 
when ? 2 
I would never depend on fertilizer to 
make corn. Fertilizers cost too much 
and corn sells too low. Of course an 
application of nitrate of soda will 
greatly encourage the growth and may 
increase the crop. But if you can get 
the cost of the fertilizer out of the in- 
crease in the crop you will do well. 
The way to grow cheap corn is to 
farm in a rotation that will bring crim 
son clover on the land intended for 
corn, and on this clover spread the ma- 
nure accumulation of the winter. That 
is where the manure will do most good 
to the corn crop, and the small grain 
following. I have never seen corn 
grown at a profit by those who depend 
on fertilizers:‘to make it. Right across 
the road from where I write, a young 
man from North Carolina sold nearly 
$900 worth of cucumbers last summer 
from a two acre lot well manured. He 
sowed the land in crimson clover after 
the cukes were off. Now he has it in 
corn. I asked him when he was plant- 
ing if he intended to use any fertilizer, 
He said, “No. I have never been able 
to make the cost of the fertilizer out of 
the crop of corn.” He uses fertilizers 
liberally but always where they pay 
bes* 


In Next Week’s Paper 
N ORE About Tractors.—Little fear 


of mechanical power completely 
replacing horses and mules is felt by 
lovers of these animals in Southern 
states. But practical farmers are find- 
ing that they can use tractors very 
profitably to supplement the work 
stock. Next week we will have some 
good articles telling more about trac- 
tors. 
The World’s News.—You bet it makes 
a difference. What the outside world 
thinks and does has much to do with 
our own welfare. Next week Clarence 
Poe will discuss the outstanding fea- 
tures of the World’s News. Some 
of these things have an important 
bearing on our daily bread and butter. 


SROGRESSIVE 
i.’ FARMER 


SE BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ee Ee RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
25 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bidg. 















COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THB POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year. .....6sees $1.00 TWo yearS........++ $1.50 
Six months....... «» 50 Three years........- 2.00 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Saturday, July 1, 1922 


July Hints for Piedmont and 


Mountain Farmers 
By. T. B. HUTCHESON 


[.—Harvest and Store Grain 


Carefully 


ULY is a busy month on the farm 


because during this month cultiva- 
tion of spring seeded crops is at its 
height, 


harvesting of grain and hay 
crops is in order 
and it is the last 
month during which 
summer crops may 
be safely planted in 
this section. 

To give best quality, 
small grains should 
be harvested when 
they are in the hard 
dough stage and be- 
fore they are dead 
ripe. If harvesting is too long delayed, 
storms, which are so common at this 
season of the year causes “bedding” 
of the grain which usually results in 
poor quality. The grain should be tied 
in medium-sized bundles and put up in 
well-made shocks. It is a mistake to 
make grain shocks too large. Twelve 
to 14.bundles make a shock of about 
the right size. In making the shock, 
the butt ends of the bundles should be 
thrust firmly against the ground and 
the bundles should stand as straight as 
possible. After a sufficient number of 
bundles have been placed together 
they should be drawn in tightly at the 
top and capped with two bundles. If 
the shock has a twisted appearance it 
should be immediately torn down and 
rebuilt. Twisted shocks almost invari- 
ably fall and much grain is damaged 
in these fallen shocks if rains come be- 
fore they are rebuilt. 

If storage sheds are not available, 
wheat should be threshed as soon as it 
is dry enough. Few people can put up 
stacks that will not leak in wet weath- 

r and every year much of the grain 
oodinadn in our section is damaged by 
poor shocking and stacking. After 
grain is threshed, it should be watched 
carefully to see that it does not heat 
in the bin. If heating begins the grain 
should be turned with a shovel each 
day until it is thoroughly dry. Small 
grain containing wild onions should be 
stored in a dry place for several 
months before attempting to market 
it. The wild onion bulblets are succu- 
lent and heavy when the grain is first 
threshed and cannot be easily separa- 
ted from the wheat. They dry out very 
slowly, but if the grain is kept in a dry 
place for several months most of the 
onion bulblets will have become light 
enough to be separated from the 
wheat with the ordinary fanning mill. 


Il.—Rush Haying 


OST of the grass hays are now 

ready to cut. They should be 
harvested as rapidly as possible after 
they have reached the proper stage for 
cutting, as overripe hay is usually poor 
in quality. The proper stage for cut- 
ting most kinds of hays is when they 
are in full bloom, as at this stage they 
contain the maxtmum amounts of di- 
gestible nutrients. It is not a good plan 
to mow too much hay at one time in 
sections ‘where rains are common. A 
good plan is to begin mowing as soon 
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as the dew is off in the morning and 
cut just what can be easily gotten in 
the following day. It is usually esti- 
mated that two men and two horses 
can harvest and put up two acres of 
hay in a 10-hour day. If the hay is 
very heavy it will take somewhat 
longer than this. Hay should not be 


leit exposed to the sun too long, but 
should be raked into windrows or 
cocked as soon as a small bunch can be 
twisted into two parts without exuding 
moisture, 


I!!_—Free Crops of Weeds Before 
Laying-by 


ANY number of experiments show 
that weeds are the worst enemies 
to cultivated crops. The question is 
often asked as to when cultivation of 
a crop should cease. This question is 
best answered with the statement that 
Cultivation should be discontinued as 
soon as the crop is large enough to 


fully shade the land. However no crop 
should be laid-by until it is compara- 
tively free of weeds. If the weeds can- 
not be removed with horse cultivators, 
hoeing should be resorted to. Experi- 
ments show that if corn is kept free of 
weeds until it begins to tassel, addi- 
tional pn Mn do not pay, but if 
corn is weedy at this stage additional 
cultivations do pay. 


IV.—Sow Cowpeas and Soy Beans 
After Small Grains 


RAIN lands which are not to be 

seeded to grass should be seeded 
to cowpeas or soy beans as soon as 
possible after harvest. These legumes 
may be harvested in the fall for hay 
or they may be used as green manure 
crops. As grains lands dry out very 
rapidly after harvest, it is a good plan 
to disk over such of these lands as are 
to be plowed immediately after har- 
vest. The disking will tend to kill 
weeds and prevent the loss of mois- 
ture. The land will therefore be kept 
in order for plowing longer and a much 
better seedbed can be obtained. 


V.—Prepare for Summer Seeded 
Hay Crops 


ANDS to be soweu to grass or al- 

falfa in the late summer should be 
plowed as soon as possible, so that 
they will settle well before seeding 
time. In case of grain stubble lands, 
it is not necessary to plow for grass 
unless the land is very hard or weedy. 
The disk harrow will put such lands 
in excellent shape for grass. as a depth 
of three inches is all that is necessary 
in a grass seedbed. A good plan to 
follow is to disk these lands as soon as 
possible and then cross disk and har- 
row just before seeding time. If lime 
and fertilizer are to be used it should 
be ordered at once so as to prevent de- 
lays when seeding time comes. 


The Governor of Kentucky Says 
Coéperative Marketing an 
Unqualified Success 


ECENTLY, Dr. L. M. Massey, Zeb- 

ulon, N. C., wrote direct to Hon. 
Edwin P. Morrow, Governor of Ken- 
tucky, and asked Governor Morrow 
whether or not the codperative market- 
ing association had been a genuine suc- 
cess in Kentucky. The warehousemen, 
who are fighting codperative marketing, 
had so many wild statements on the sub- 
ject that Dr. Massey decided to ask the 
Kentucky Governor himself for the facts. 

Following is the reply as received by 


Dr. Massey: 
“Dr. L. M. Massey, Zebulon, N. C. 

“My Dear Sir:—I have your letter 
asking me for information concerning 
the Cooperative Marketing Association 
in Kentucky. By this I suppose you 
mean what we commonly‘ refer to as the 


Tobacco Marketing Asseciation. 

“I do not know directl: the bookkeep- 
ing facts of the association. I do know, 
however, that the tobacce growers of the 


state are very happy and thoroughly de- 
lighted with the operations of the asso- 
ciation thus far, and that they have the 
most joyful confidence in its success. 
The sales, prices, etc., have been entirely 
satisfactory to the growers, and from 
every indication, the association seers 
destined to make a great success. I 


know that the people who have pledged 
and delivered their tobacco, as a whole, 
are highly satisfied. 
“Most sincerely yours, 
“EDWIN P. MORROW, 
“Governor.” 


Now we suppose the opponents of co- 
Operative marketing will dig up some- 
body else that no one else has ever 
heard of and put his word against that 
of men like Governor Morrow, Dean 
Thomas P. Cooper, etc. 


A Message From Mrs. Vanderbilt 
for North Carolina Farmers 
and Farm Women 


M’ 2: DE. 1R Fellow Farmers:— 

The Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer has very kindly asked me to 
speak to you, through the columns of 
his most excellent paper, on the sub- 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 

















EDITH VANDERBILT, 
life in the State Fair 


HEN Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt 


MRS. 
Putting new 


: of Biltmore, N. C., was made 
President of the North Carolina 
State Fair, it was generally thought 
that she would simply “accept the 
honor”, as so many men have done, 
and let the State Fair drift along 
about as it had been going. 

But Mrs. Vanderbilt, it seems, is 
not built that way. She is genuinely 
interested in having the North Caro- 
lina State Fair unrivaled in the South, 
and what is more, she is working out 
a constructive and well-reasoned pro- 
gram to this end. Read her appeal 
on this page. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt operates the beau- 
tiful Biltmore Farm near Asheville 
and, as will be seen from her letter, 
takes a real interest and pride in it. 
And certainly more of us need to take 
to heart the fine lesson she gives us 
in this memorable sentence: 

“In niany instances I was faced 
with problems which looked pretty 
hopeless at the outstart, but I have 
always found that the harder a task 
appears to be, ihe more worth while 
it really ts.” 
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ject of the State Fair which is to be 
held in Raleigh, October 16-21. 

For many years I have been deeply 
interested in all that concerns agricul- 
tural development, and have gone in 
for farining along lines which have 
proved what can be done. In many in- 
stances I] was faced with problems 
which looked pretty iascenated at the 








a start. 
Field Crops 


Early maturing corn, soy beans, 
early cowpeas, millet, Sudan grass, 
sorghum, and set sweet potato cut- 
tings. 

Vegetables 
Bush snap, and pole beans, corn- 


field beans, bush Lima beans, chic- 
ory, carrot, corn, cucumber, lettuce, 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: CHECK UP AND SEE IF yOu 
HAVE OVERLOOKED ANYTHING 


HERE is no reason to stop planting seeds now 
tiful moisture and the seed sprout 


usually has plen - 


the weeds aet 


July 


readily. Don "t let 


pumpkin, and cushaw 
Last Half of Month.—Irish pota- 


to, early and rutabaga turnips. 
Transplant.—Cabbage, collard, 
celery, leek, tomato, pepper, and 
ege plant. 
Flowers 
Cosmos, nasturtiums, petunias, 
pinks. 
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outstart, but I have always found that 


the harder a task appears to be, the 
more worth while it really is. So thus, 
far from being discouraged, I have 


kept at it, and now many of my most 
productive fields tell the story of pa- 
tience, rotation of crops, and the proper 
cultivation. 

I was asked to become president of 
the North Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety last year, and I want to see our 
State Fair lead all other State Fairs. 
This can be done if you will all help, 
and by your codperation we can all 
get together and make the Fair this 
year the best ever, and next year make 
it better still. 

The county and community fairs 
must be improved and the best exhibit 
from these local organizations chosen 
and sent to Raleigh. In other words 
the State Fair should represent what 
is best in the state, and should be the 
culminating point of the county and 
community fairs. I make this appeal 
to you, knowing of your patriotism 
and loyalty and pride in the state. 

Begin now to get crops and animals 
and household products ready for ex- 
hibiting. Get ready to win the prize. 
Your energy and forethought will 
stimulate your neighbors and you will 
be bound to feel that you have helped 
the cause. 

Another way in which you can help 
the fair is by helping me to get people 
interested and urging them to come to 
Raleigh. I want to see you all there, 
and to have you show me your individ- 
ual exhibits. 

I follow with real interest the vari- 
ous farming industries of North Caro- 
lina, and I feel there is much to do, in 
spite of all that has been done. We 
are just beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities, and with good roads the crops 
can be carried to near-by markets or 
shipping points, and the boys and girls 
who belong to corn and canning clubs 
can all join with you, and we will all 
have the satisfaction of speaking with 
pride of the fair, and adopting its slo- 
gan, “It Shows North Carolina.” 

With all my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your efforts and counting on 
your hearty support, and thanking you 
in advance for what I feel sure you 
are going to do, I am, 

EDITH VANDERBILT, 
President. 


Last Call to South Carolina Tobacco 


Farmers 


H ip veandynmesneg mass meetings of to- 
bacco growers in the South Carolina 


“belt are being held this week. 


Association leaders from Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, offi- 
cials of the extension service, etc., will 
address the farmers of South Carolina, 
whose last chance to sign-up their crop 
of 1922 with the marketing association 
will soon be over. Tobacco growers are 
coming all the way from Kentucky to tell 
why 90 per cent of the Burley farmers 
have signed the codperative marketing 
contract, and to explain why 5,000 new 


members rushed into their association 
after the second payment on their to- 
bacco was made last month. 

“We are ready,” said T. C. Watkins, 


Jr., director of warehouses, when asked 
whether the 38 warehouses of the asso- 
ciation would be prepared to receive the 
tobacco of South Carolina growers in 
the near future. 

From recent announcements of the 
leaf and warehouse departments, the 
Tobacco Growers’ Association will not 
only give its members unexcelled service 
in warehousing and grading, but accord- 
ing to Oliver J. Sands, executive man- 
ager, millions of dollars have been as 
sured the association to meet the first 
payments to South Carolina growers 
upon delivery of their tobacco. 


Ss. D, FRISSELL. 
Press Department, Tri-State Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association. 


Friendship Farm 


READ your article about naming the 

farm. I suggest that every land- 
owner look up his original deed to find 
if his farm had a name. I know of dif- 
ferent farms that were named on the 
original deeds. The farm I own was 
called Friendship on the original deed 
from Richard Lustus and wife of Maine. 
The deed was dated 1837, and the farm 
has changed hands only once since, F, 
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Laying-by Crops at the 
Right Time 


HAT do you expect to get out of 

cultivation? The answer to this 

questio1. has much to do with your 
decision on laying-by. If the cultivation 
is quite certain to produce an increase 
in yield sufficient to pay the cost of 
making it, then it certainly should be 
given. What can you expect from late 
cultivation of such crops as corn and 
cotton? 

So far as we know no definite, me- 
chanical rule for laying-by, applicable 
to all conditions, has yet been worked 
out. Therefore ityseems that the more 
practical thing for us to do in this ar- 
ticle is to present the fundamental 
principles surrounding late cultivation, 
as they are understood at the present 
time. In this way we believe we can 
help our readers, working under differ- 
ent conditions to interpret the condi- 
tions immediately affecting them, to 
arrive at the most profitable decision. 


I.—Laying-by Corn 

“(IVE corn its last cultivation about 

the time it is bunching to tassel,” 
is the recommendation for laying-by 
most general throughout the South. 
“Just why this may be considered the 
best time to lay-by may be better un- 
derstood after a brief discussion of the 
reasons for cultivation. 


“Cultivate to conserve moisture,” 
was for many years the foremost re- 
commendation as applied to cultiva- 
tion of corn. The fact that corn re- 
quires such immense quantities of wa- 
ter to bring it to maturity was usually 
emphasized. Cultivation to check the 
capillary rise of moisture was men- 
tioned so repeatedly that many came 
to look upon that as the principal ob- 
ject of cultivation. Many seemed to 
lose sight of the fact that the most ef- 
fective way in which cultivation con- 
served moisture was by the control of 
weeds. 


Again many allowed themselves to 
overlook the effect of other factors 
presented as the crop advanced to ma- 
turity. In their zeal for cultivating to 
prevent the capillary rise of moisture 
to the surface and its consequent es- 
cape, they failed to recognize the fact 
that when the corn crop had reached 
the fruiting stage, the surface of the 
soil was so filled with the feeding 
roots of the corn crop that the mois- 
.ture had little chance to reach the sur- 
face without being taken up. In those 
sections where corn is planted thickly 
and grows comparatively large and 
leafy, the shade it makes after it be- 
comes large is a factor in preventing 
excessive evaporation from the soil. 


But such stress was placed upon “cul- 
tivation to prevent the rise of moisture 
to the surface and its consequent loss 
by evaporation,” that many recom- 
mendations for very late cultivation re- 
sulted. In the light of experimental 
evidence, a better understanding of 
the reasons for cultivation and conse- 
quently the methods of cultivation has 
been slowly brought about. 

Field experiments conducted by the 
experiment stations in Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and other Corn Belt states 
years ago showed conclusively that 
for those sections, the control of 
weeds was the foremost reason for 
cultivating corn. The Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station is bringing these re- 
sults further South. A recent report 
from that station showed that in a 
series of field tests repeated every 
year for 10 years, three to four cul- 
tivations each season gave an average 
yield of 55.8 bushels per acre, while 
six to eight cultivations each season 
gave an average yield of 55.5 bushels 
per acre. On the average the three 
to four extra cultivations each season 
on the last named plats had been with- 
out return whatsoever 

R. E. Stephenson of the Kentucky 
Station made the following comment 
on the results of this 10 years of tests: 

“Observations on the Lexington field 
show that cultivation conserves mois- 
ture if drouths begin when the corn is 


small. However, after the corn is well 
started and is about knee-high, the 
feeding roots are able to take up most 
of the moisture that the crop can util- 
ize before it has a chance to eva, vrate 
from the surface even though there is 
no cultivation other than scrapin.; 
weeds. The outstanding thing brought 
out by the experiments is, not the fact 
that cultivation is not needed, but that 
it should be given at such time and in 
such manner as to most effectively de- 
stroy weeds.” x 


But of course every good farmer 
knows that the best way to control 
grass and weeds is by cultivation after 
each rain or as soon as the ground 
will do to work. In this way, he kills 
the sprouted seeds, a thing much eas- 
ier to do than killing the well-estab- 
lished plants. And he knows further 
that cultivating after each rain to kill 
grass and weeds also breaks the crust 
and helps in that way. 

But the Kentucky Station knows 
that the greatest return under their 
conditions comes from keeping down 
weed growth. In their 10-year series 
of tests one plat each year was merely 
scraped with hoes. They were careful 
to remove all grass and weeds but 
avoided forming a mulch of loose soil. 
And the average yield of this plat 
was 52.9 bushels per acre. This is only 
slightly less than the yield of the plats 
receiving the average cultivation. This 
shows that good yields, not maximum, 
can be secured, solely by keeping down 
the weeds. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain that such a method is impractical 
for the reason of the extra cost and 
the slowness of the method. 

We haven’t the space here to enter 
into a full discussion of the factors 
that might lead to somewhat different 
results in other states, and ‘especially 
in soils poorer in plant food content 
and especially poorer in humus. Judg- 
ing from the results of experiment 
stations further South, we can safely 
accept it as a fact that the thing of 
first importance in cultivation is the 
control of grass and weeds. 


Granting this point, when is the 
time to lay-by corn? When the weeds 
are under control or when the corn 
has reached that stage of maturity 
where grass or weeds have no further 
effect, is the natural answer. And 
that is what the recommendation of 
the Southern experiment stations is 
based on. “Under average conditions,” 
they say, “the last cultivation should 
be given about the time the corn 
bunches to tassel.” By this time the 
grower has had time to get his corn 
thoroughly clean and any grass and 
weeds coming up after that will be un- 
able to injure the corn. 


Even if a crust forms after that, 
there can hardly be excessive evapo- 
ration because of the multitude of 
roots that fill the soil. The benefit 
from shading the ground will vary 
with the crop. Shading will be effec- 
tive on good land where the corn is 
large and thick and less effective on 
poorer land where there is much less 
shade. 


T have in mind a season when two 
additional cultivations (one trip to 
the middle each time with a shallow 
running implement) given after the 
corn was bunching to tassel, added 
five bushels per acre to the yield. But 
I have in mind many more tests when 
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OF FARM HOME 


Mr. J. W. Riser, of Lexington County, S, C., sends us this photograph of his new home. 
This is a type of the new and attractive sort of country home that is replacing the unat- 
tractive goods-box type of houses so often built in the past. 


In his letter Mr. Riser says: 


every convenience that is to be had in the city.” 
ington County, where the boll weevils have taken possession of our cotton crops. 


“We have water, sewerage, electric lights, telephone, and 


“T am a farmer living in Lex- 
In other 


He adds: 


sections where the boll weevil has been, people are living and doing well, so we have made 


our minds that we will live, too. 


ple 
planting wheat and oats, peas, corn, velvet beans, etc. 


the two extra cultivations failed to 
give any increase and therefore were 
a total loss. 


On poor land where the stand is 
necessarily thin and where the soil 
bakes quickly, later cultivation may 
be very helpful in certain seasons. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful if poor 
land is capable of producing enough 
extra yield to pay the cost. 


When all the evidence is considered, 
it seems that the general recommen- 
dation of Southern experiment sta- 
tions is as good a general rule for 
laying-by corn as can be offered at 
the present time. Give the last culti- 
vation about the time the corn is 
bunching to ‘tassel. But make it shal- 
low. 


Il.—When to Lay-by Cotton 


ARLY in the season cotton must be 

pushed hard to make it put on fruit 
as rapidly as possible before the 
weevils are numerous. Later in the 
season, it must put on iruit rapidly 
if it is to be able to set some in 
spite of the weevils. But after the 
cotton has set some fruit and the 
weevils have become numerous 
enough to destroy the squares as fast 
as they are formed, the cotton must 
be worked to make it hold even that 
which it has. 


Under boll weevil conditions care- 
ful yet thorough late cultivation is 
exceedingly important. It would be 
much better to give one cultivation 
that was not needed than to fail to 
give one that was needed. Not only 
must the fruit that is set be kept from 
shedding, but it must be given every 
opportunity to develop a good grade 
of cotton. This is especially true of 
those who are growing long staple 
cotton. “In reality, the same treat- 
ment that is used to protect the plants 
against the danger of shedding the 
buds and young bolls is also well 
calculated to improve the quality of 


the fiber,” says Dr. O. F. Cook in 
Farmers Bulletin 501. 

It would seem therefore that in 
laying-by cotton every man _ would 


need to be guided by his own crop 
conditions. A good rule for every 
man would seem to be to keep cul- 
tivating until the crop that is set in 
spite of the boll weevil, is assured of 
sticking and until it is near enough 
mature to make it sure of filling out 
properly. Unless the crop is ex- 
ceedingly short, this will more than 
likely be when the first bolls show 
signs of readiness to open. 


While we are advising late culti- 





ET everything in readiness for 
planting the second crop of Ir- 
ish potatoes. 

2. Make all late cultivation shal- 
low. Root pruning is dangerous. 

3. Keep up the fight against the 
boll weevil. Cultivation means 
much. 

4. If you have land suited to al- 
falfa begin now to get at-teast 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS - 
WEEK AND NEXT 


| 


one patch ready for seeding this 
fall. 


5. Plant cornfield beans in some 
of the late corn. They will be fine 
for home use and for canning in the 
fall. 

6. Keep up with the canning 
while the fruits and vegetables are 
just right. Don’t let them get over- 
ripe. 








We are planting very little cotton this year, but 


vation of cotton we must put in a 
word of caution as to the depth of 
late cultivation, Cutting the roots by 
deep cultivation may cause the cotton 
to shed a good portion of the crop 
you have succeeded in getting past the 
weevil. Practice shallow cultivation. 
And don’t try to plow so close to the 
stalks. 


For late cultivation one trip to the 
middle with any good implement that 
will run shallow and reach almost 
across the middle, yet not to the cot- 
ton, is good. And don’t let anything 
run deeper than about two inches. 
Do your late cultivating cheaply yet 
efficiently. 


Destroy Red Spiders Promptly 


[* SOMETIMES happens that the 
red spider is not discovered or re- 
cognized before considerable damage 
has been done. Many farmers do not 
recognize the spiders themselves or 
the evidence of their presence. The 
reddish or rusty appearance of the 
plants attacked leads many to believe 
their crop is attacked by “rust” and 
think the crop is attacked by a disease. 
The red spider is quite a small insect 
and it requires a good eye to see him. 
They are found in greatest numbers on 
the undersides of the leaves and are 
worse in dry than in wet weather. In 
fact abundant rains, especially if ac- 
companied by wind, will serve as a 
check to the spiders’ multiplication 
and spread. 


It is not often that the red spider 
does much harm to cotton before July. 
If it gains a foothold in July or earlier 
and is not destroyed the damage it 
does will be great. Just now it is im- 
portant that warfare against them be 
pushed with vigor. A close inspection 
should be made at once. The red spiders 
usually appear first and often in 
greater numbers in new ground, or in 
old fields of cotton where pokeweeds 
have been allowed to grow. The spiders 
spread more rapidly along the row 
than from one row to another and are 
more easily destroyed if their presence 
is discovered before the cotton plants 
are large. 


When the spiders first appear, they 
are confined to small spots in the field 
and the easiest and simplest way to 
get rid of them is to carefully pull up 
all the infested plants, pile in the mid- 
dle of the infested area, and with the 
assistance of some dry, combustible 
material, burn them. Spraying with 
lime-sulphur or kerosene emulsion will 
also destroy them. If the infested area 
is large, pull all stalks for 4 to 5 feet 
around the spiders, leaving a circle of 
bare ground about them. Place the 
removed stalks on the inside of the cir- 
cle and burn them. Do not cultivate 
through an infested area. This will 
spread the pests to other parts of the 
field. 


Now that up-to-date farmers have 
spraying outfits, small areas may be 
quickly treated with commercial lime- 
sulphur,—one gallon to 50 gallons of 
water. Spray with great force and wet 
every part of the plant, especially the 
under sides of the leaves. This is an 
effective remedy, if the!'spray is 
abundantly applied and with force. 
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Saturday, July 1, 1922 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Timely Garden and Orchard Notes 


ET ready for the second crop of 
[rish potatoes. Make a planting 
at once and another after the middle 


ol uly. 

uy Curled Scotch 
kale planted now 
and thinned-to 18 
by 24 inches will 
make excellent 
greens early next 
fall and on through 
the winter. Try 
this if you have 
not planted it be- 
fore. It will add 
to the appearance 
of the garden. It 


MB. NEW 
makes a very pretty plant and makes 
a good addition to the fall and win- 
ter diet. 





Spray tomatoes with Bordeaux if 
you wish them to continue in bear- 
ing. Add one ounce of arsenate of 
lead to 3 gallons of the spray to kill 
tobacco and boll worms. Both are 
common tomato enemies. 


A planting of sweet pepper, okra, 
tomato, and eggplant made now will 
keep up a supply of these vegetables 
on to frost and even later if they 
are properly stored just before the 
first killing frost. 


Corn, tomatoes, beans, etc., for can- 
ning should not be overlooked. It is 
not too late to make an extra planting 
tor this purpose. 

New climbing rose shoots should 
not be allowed to grow at will. Train 
them now where they are wanted. Be 
sure to cut off all rose blossoms as 
soon as they fade and remove all 
stems that have served their purpose. 

Supporting stakes for dahlias, holly- 
hocks, foxgloves, and _ other tall 
Howering plants should be _ placed. 
River canes, steel wire, and 1 by 1 
inch wood strips are good for this 
purpose. Tie the plants to the stakes 
with raffia or cloth strings. 

Privet hedges should not be allowed 
to grow out of shape. Head back 
sharply and clip again when new 
growth is only a few inches long; this 
makes a dense growth that stays in 
place and is kept under control. 

The lawn mower is the lawn culti- 
vator. Keep it at work. Except in 
dry weather, the lawn should be 
mowed once a week. Do not allow 
weeds to make seed in or near the 
lawn. A liberal application of nitrate 
of soda is highly helpful now. See 
that the nitrate of soda is finely pul- 
verized and evenly distributed. 

Do not forget that aphis on flowers 
and vegetables are easily controlled 
by spraying with nicotine sulphate. 
Use flowers of sulphur or Bordeaux 
for mildew. Use flowers of sulphur 
for red spiders. 

Tea roses should be cut back 
severely in order that new growth 
may be ready for continuous blos- 
soms. Cut blossoms with long stems. 

Do not forget succession plantings 
of beans and corn. I know some 
gardens that have no beans in them 
now. One planting only was made 
and this one has given out. Of course 
pole beans will continue in bearing a 
long time and are better. Plant four 
rows of corn at intervals of two 
weeks. Try Stowell’s Evergreen and 
Country Gentleman, two rows each. 

Food value, flavor, and uniformity 
of the cooked product are sacrificed 
when vegetables are allowed to be- 
come old and tough. Gather regu- 
larly and at frequent intervals and re- 
move all when they have reached 
usable size. If seeds are to be saved, 
select the best plants, leave only a few 
Iruits on each plant for seed, and 
remove the remainder while they are 
juite small, 


Tomatoes and cabbage for the fall 
crop should be large enough to trans- 
plant now. Set them deep in thor- 
Oughly prepared soil and never allow 

ny weeds to grow or a crust to 

rm about them or between the rows. 

The garden wheel hoe recently ran 
a race with the common cotton or 

eeding hoe. The wheel hoe worked 

sur and a piece. rows while the cot- 
And the wheel 
hoe work wap,done {with less labor, 


less tranpling of the ground, and it 
did better work. 

The wheel hoe will do as much work 
and better work in one hour than the 
common hoe will do in four hours. 


Control Tomato Fruit-worm by 
Persistent Spraying 


[‘ IS possible to keep the tomato fruit- 
worm, which frequently causes serious 
losses to the tomato crop in the South, 
in practical subjection by arsenical sprays 
or dusts, but these must be applied sev- 
eral times during the season, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Lead arsenate powder in the pro- 
portion of 1 pound to 12 gallons of wa- 
ter, or as a dust, 1 pound to 5 pounds of 
air-slaked lime, is more adhesive than 
other chemicals and should be used for 
the first dusting or spraying. This should 
be done before the plants bloom, and re- 
peated once or twice if necessary. The 
fruit-worm feeds somewhat on the foliage 
before penetrating the fruit. The last 
dusting or spraying should be made 
within 5 to 7 days of ripening. 


This treatment insures the constant 
protection of the fruit during the grow- 
ing season, and prevents the fruit-worm 
from eating into the ripening fruit and 
destroying it for market. The poison is 
readily washed off, so that if the fruit is 
washed before it is eaten there is no 
danger to human beings. Many test 
cases have proved that washed fruits and 
vegetables are entirely safe in respect to 
any spray remaining on them. 





THE FARM RADIO 


Nation-wide Agricultural Radio 
Service Established 


OVERNMENT weather, crop, and 

market reports are to be broadcast 
daily from Arlington and Great Lakes 
wireless stations of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the United States Department of 
Agriculture announced recently. 











This makes possible the receipt of ag- 
ricultural reports by radio throughout 
virtually the entire United States and is 
the most important step yet made in 
broadcasting agricultural iniormation, 
according to W. A. Wheeler, in charge of 
the radio work for the department. The 
new service started June 15. 

Continuous wave radio telegraph will 
be used to broadcast the reports, but it is 
expected that there will be considerable 
re-broadcasting by radio telephone so 
that anyone in the eastern two-thirds of 
the United States having radio receiving 
sets may be able to receive the messages. 
The department hopes in the near future 
to make the market news available in the 
Pacific and Rocky, Mountain regions 
also. ~ 

The use of the Arlington and Great 
Lakes stations is part of an extensive 
plan to utilize existing government facil- 
ities for establishing a dependable, na- 
tion-wide system for broadcasting agri- 
cultural news by radig. The plan has 
been approved by the Interdepartmental 
Radio Committee composed of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Post Office, War, and Navy, and con- 
templates the use’of high-powered navy 
stations at Arlington, Great Lakes, Pu- 
get Sound, San Franciso, and New Or- 
leans; certain army stations, such as 
those located at Fort Bliss and Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and the present post 
office stations which have been broad- 
casting agricultural reports for more 
than a year at Washington; Omaha and 
North Platte, Nebr.; Rock Springs, 
Wyo.; Elko and Reno, Nev. 


It is said that under favorable static 
conditions, both the Arlington and Great 
Lakes stations can be heard over the en- 
tire country, but that under average con- 
ditions the range is about two-thirds of 
the eastern part of the United States. 
The reports will be received by state de- 
partments of agriculture and agricultural 
colleges for re-broadcasting by radio tel- 
ephone; local and private stations li- 
censed to broadcast agricultural reports; 
county agents, shipping associations, and 
other farm organizations; and local. am- 
ateurs who make a business of copying 
for local individuals and agencies the 
agricultural reports broadcast by radio 
telegraph. 


crops a boost. 


for a rain. 


can use at once. 
Norwegian Nitrate of Lime sweetens the soil while fer- 


without losing its strength. 


nitrogen. 


A. A. SMITH, Inc. 


804 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
for Ga., Ala. and S.C, 


Ask your dealer for Norwegian Nitrate of Lime. 
doesn’t have it, write the distributor in your territory for 


prices, complete analysis, etc. 
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Top-Dress for Quick Results 


OP-DRESSING with a quick-acting fertilizer enables 
you to give your crop help when most needed—right 


during the growing season. Now is the time to give your 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is remarkably quick-acting. 
Even when applied to a dry soil, it will draw enough 
moisture from the air to dissolve itself without waiting 
It enters the soil in a form which the plants 


tilizing the crop. There is never any residue which can 
harm the most sensitive crop. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime can be kept from year to year 


Sold in strong, tight wooden 


barrels, 220 Ibs. net weight, containing 28.6 lbs. actual 


If he 


NORWEGIAN NITROGEN PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
17 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors: 
H. O. STARK 
Bunkie, La. 


Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas 


J.N. WATTS, Jr. & CO. 


West Bidg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime 





ingredients == 
Nux Vomica 





Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 










Saltpeter 
Copperas 
Sulphur 
Salt 
Lime 


res 


DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
pe should be a part of the daily diet 
ona live stock. It is medicated and 


improve digestion, make the feed 


go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. 
ae brick in feed-box—it will do the 


Just 


The Blackman Stock t Remedy Co. 


hattanooga, Tenn. 














Whitman Hay Presses 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Fttee: ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('53,") $1.49 
2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Ply $2.29 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds og short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. Tt. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 


Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 

















Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp. , Washington, D. ¢. 


Breen RS AOL AS SES 


Fo 
$450.6 50 Gals Eovels corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 
age, replaces grain. 50-gallon barrels 
Weigh 525 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-save see es ree 
draft attached, payable on arrival shipment rere ree, 
Write The J.J. Garvey Co. New 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(lf you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
4 report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











OW is the time to plant the fall and winter 

garden. A good garden is one of the best ways 
to reduce the high cost of living. As some witty 
man said recently, “When market prices are so high 
you can’t make both ends meet,'make one of them 
vegetables!” 


ERE are two sentences from the South Carolina 

Extension Service that are enough to keep every 
father and mother thinking for the rest of the 
week: . 

“Every farm is also a human factory turning 
out boys and girls. Are Southern farms 
as well equipped to produce people as to pro- 
duce corn, cotton and livestock?” 


We have often said that the farm’s best crop is its 
crop of boys and girls. Perhaps we ought to say 
that they are potentially a farm’s best crop. Where 
father and mother take no interest in their physical, 
mental, and moral development, the boys and girls 
may easily become the farm’s worst crop. Ask 
yourself whether you are thinking enough about 
this phase of the farm’s activities. 


BaIEING is never going to be as prosperous in 
the South as it should be until we get a credit 
system that will deal more fairly with the debtor. 
The crop lien system makes the farmer the virtual 
slave of the time-merchant, and the farmer must 
often pay at the rate of 50 to 80 per cent yearly in- 
terest disguised in the form of increased prices on 
what he has to buy. A new form of credit tyranny 
has just come to our attention in one of our Eastern 
North Carolina Counties. A group of commission 
merchants lent money to truckers around one sta- 
tion with the understanding that these truckers 
would deliver their strawberries to these particular 
commission houses. Having the farmers thus at 
their mercy, these commission houses allowed them 
only $3.50 to $4 a crate for strawberries, whereas 
farmers around another station not many miles 
away got $3.50 to $7 a crate. 


E DO not usually use space on this page to call 

attention to any particular advertisement, but we 
make no apology for urging everybody to read and 
reread the message from ex-secretary of the treas- 
ury Wm. G. McAdoo, on page 13 of last week’s pa- 
per. Mr. McAdoo wisely reminds boys and girls 
that in the days of keen competition just ahead of 
us, a college education will be even more necessary 
as an aid to success than ever before. And there is 
in Mr. McAdoo’s concluding paragraph a thought 
that deserves the attention not only of young men 
and young women, but of everybody interested i 
the development of Dixie. He says:— 


“If every high school graduate in the South 
these next ten years would take a college course, 
it would have a profound effect upon the welfare 
and destiny of that great section of our common 
country. And if it would mean so much to the 
South, would not a college course mean as much 
or more to your success and usefulness as a 
citizen? I know it would.” 


Au farm parents who can do so should encourage 
their boys and girls to attend the club short 
courses being held all over the South this summer. 
In South Carolina the girls’ short courses have al- 
ready been held, and the boys meet at Clemson Col- 
lege next month. In North Carolina boys’ and girls’ 
club encampments are to be held in the counties 
that have club work and a short course for the judg- 
ing and demonstration teams will be held during the 










State Fair in October. For the boys’ clubs in Vir- 
ginia short courses are announced as follows: State 
Short Course, Blacksburg, July 31-Aug.5; for North- 
eastern Virtinia, Fredericksburg, July 10-15; for 
Southeastern Virginia, Petersburg, July 17-22; Val- 
ley of Virginia, August 14-19. The dates and places 
for holding boys’ agricultural short courses and ¢n- 
campments in South Carolina are as follows: Dillon 
County, Little Rock, Dillon, May June 1-2; Dar- 
lington County, Coker College, June 1; Lancaster 
County, Lancaster, July 5-6-7. Tri-county short 
courses, Anderson, Oconee, Pickens, Clemson Col- 
lege, July 24, 25, 26; Abbeville County, Due West 
College for Women, July 25, 26, 27; Cherokee Coun- 
ty, Limestone College, July 26, 27, 28 


Grow Some Alfalfa This Fall 


COUNTRY preacher who also operates a farm 
A and takes a keen delight in the improvement 

of.farm methods all over his county, has just 
been in to see us. 

“Some of my neighbors,” he said to us, “have just 
bought some hay shipped in from the West. What 
do you suppose it cost them just for freight alone? 
Seventeen dollars! About the same time I was 
making another cutting of the best hay in the world 
in my alfalfa field, and what do you suppose my hay 
was costing me? I think I was getting it for just 
about one-fourth what my neighbors were paying 
for freight alone on their Western hay.” 

A hundred thousand Southern farmers ought to 
make a start with alfalfa this fall. It is one of the 
greatest crops that the Almighty has given to man. 

But if you are to succeed with your sowing this 
fall, you must begin making preparations now. Far 
too many people wait until time to sow the crop 
before preparing the land. Alfalfa and clover crops 
do not do so well when sowed on deep loose ground. 
They need a seedbed deeply prepared, firm, not hard, 
and well pulverized on top. 

Land on which alfalfa is to be sowed this fall 
should be deeply plowed now or just as soon as 
moisture conditions will permit. Plowing in June 
would have been even better. But plow now. Plow 
one inch deeper than you have plowed that land be- 
fore. Disking before plowing will help. 

After the land is plowed don’t leave it as it falls 
and let is dry out as deep as you plowed. Keep the 
cultipacker, pulverizer, or the disk harrow right be- 
hind the plows. Don’t let the loose, plowed land 
have even a half-day’s sun without doing something 
to firm it down as deeply as possible, yet leave the 
surface loose and finely pulverized. Then when you 
have the land ready for alfalfa, grow a crop on it 
until time to sow the alfalfa. Sow an early variety 
of cowpeas or soy beans. In the fall you can cut 
them for hay if you want to. Cut them a little early, 
apply your lime, work up the surface three inches of 
soil with the disk harrow, follow with the pulverizer 
and the smoothing harrow and your land is in fine 
condition for seeding alfalfa. 

Why do all this? The deep breaking done in July 
eliminates the hard seedbed. The immediate pack- 
ing down with the pulverizer or other implements 
protects the soil from deep drying. The cowpeas 
smother sprouting weeds and do not damage the 
land. Standing, aiter deep plowing, from July to 
September gives the seedbed time to settlé down 
firm, but not hard. Disking after the cowpea crop 
mixes the lime with the soil and puts the surface 
soil again in fine condition for the small alfalfa seed. 


How Deep Should We Cultivate Corn? 


RE you one of those who tries to see how close 
Are: can come to plowing corn up without act- 

ually killing it? Or are you one who seems 
afraid to get near it for fear there won’t be enough 
hoeing to keep the little folks busy? Do you try to 
give the land a deep breaking every time you work 
the corn? Or do you do your breaking before plant- 
ing time and merely try to cultivate so as to keep 
the crust broken and the weeds killed? 

Breaking the roots of corn must be avoided as 
much as possible. When corn is as much as knee 
high the roots reach far out into the middles. If 
you plow the roots up, the corn keeps growing but 
not with the same vigor. Another good rain gives it 
a new send-off and it does the best it can to recover 
what it has lost. 

Loosening the soil to a good depth when the corn 
is small is not especially harmful. If the soil is in- 
clined to be tight it may be berreficial, in that it 
helps to dry and aerate the soil. But when the roots 











plowing is injurious rather than beneficial. 
Then, too, it might be well to keep in mind just 
where the corn crop is to get its food and water on 


which to grow. For the most part corn feeds in the 


There is comparatively little availabl 
plant food in the subsoil. If your surface happe 
to be only about four inches deep, instead of six or 
more, the corn will have rather short rations. And 
if on top of that you keep that surface four inches 
plowed up all the time so the roots can’t grow anvy- 
where except right under the row, you are limiting 
the feeding ground still further. 


surface soil. 


It is now quite generally agreed that two to thre: 
inches is the best depth to which to work corn ai‘er 
the roots begin to reach out into the middles. Some 
times following rainy seasons the grass and weeds 
may get so bad as to require more drastic action. 
But deeper working should not be practiced except 
where necessary. 

Cultivate corn enough to keep down grass and 
weeds. Kill them while they are small if the 
weather will permit. If you do this you will be quite 
sure to keep the surface crust broken and get the 
benefits that come from that. It’s a pretty good 
thing to keep in mind the fact that by far the 
greater part of the plant food in the fields is in the 
upper four or six or eight inches of soil. Enough of 
this surface soil must be kept stirred to kill the 
grass and weeds and prevent the formation of a 
crust. Therefore you must of necessity compromise 
at some point, plowing only so deep as is essential, 
and leaving as much as possible of the good soil un- 
disturbed. That’s where the plant roots must feed. 


Why They Fight Co-operative Mar- 
keting 


E HOPE every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer will read and reread the article on 


the next page until this one idea thoroughly 
soaks into his consciousness :— 

Neither the farming class nor any other class of 
people can ever attain genuine prosperity simply as 
producers of raw material for other people to market 
and manufacture, 

And yet this is precisely the condition in which 
the opponents of codperative marketing are trying 
to keep the farmer. 

Consider the case of the tobacco warehousemen 
in Wilson, Greenville, Kinston, and Rocky Mount 
who are trying to maintain the present auction sys- 
tem of selling tobacco. What does their position 
mean except a most determined effort to crush the 
farmer’s aspiration to “make himself master of his 
own industry”? What does it mean except an ef- 
fort to hold the farmer down as a mere producer of 
raw material—a raw material which they (the buy- 
ers) grow rich in marketing and manufacturers 
grow rich in converting into finished form? 

Let us see just how much it is costing the farmer 
to maintain the present auction system in these four 
toavns. Here are the figures for 1919, 1920, and 1921 
as worked out by officials of the Tri-State Tobacco 
Marketing Association :— 





Pounds WarehouseAverage 
Market Year sold charges Price 

ee 1919 32,000,000 $500,000 $50.75 
1920 50,000,000 475,000 21.36 
1921 36,000,000 350,000 28.54 

$1,325,000 
Greenville........ 1919 27,000,000 425,000 53.22 
1920 34,000,000 340,000 20.66 
1921 20,000,000 225,000 28.70 

$990,000 
Kinston ..... — 1919 23,000,000 350,000 50.71 
1920 26,000,000 260,000 18.80 
1921 20,000,000 200.000 23.54 

$810,000 
Rocky Mount.... 1919 20,000,000 300,090 51.12 
1920 24,000,000 240,000 18.76 
1921 14,000,000 160,000 25.00 

$700,000 


In other words, in three years the farmers selling 
tobacco in these four markets have paid $3,825,000 
in warehouse charges alone, to say nothing of the 
still more enormous profits made by the actual buy- 
ers of the tobacco 

Is it any wonder that the small group of men who 
get these millions wish to keep the farmer where he 
is now—as a mere producer of raw materials? Make 
the next man who argues against codperative mar- 
keting in your presence answer positively and cate- 
gorically as to whether this is the position into 
which he wishes to hold the farmers of Carolina 
and Virginia. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKET- 
ING PROBLEMS 


By CLARENCE POE 








The Farmer Can Never Prosper as a 
Mere Producer of Raw Materials 


MONG all men who have figured in American 


agricultural leadership, few are more 
thoughtful and none more courageous than 
Mr. George H. Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson was ac- 
tive in getting the Federal Farm Loan system 
started and was for sometime president of the 
Federal Land Bank at Baltimore. He is also 


strongly in favor of developing a system of short- 


time credit that will remove some of the heavy 
financial handicaps under which agriculture now 
labors. 


But, as Mr. Stevenson rightly points out in a re- 
cent Independent, no sys- 
tem of agricultural finance and no perfection of 
methods of production will ever make the farmer 


issue of the Dearborn 


prosperous if the farmer does not “make himself 
master of his own industry,” by controlling the 
marketing and distribution of the products raised 
in the sweat of his brow. If the farmer is con- 


tent to be merely a producer of raw materials for 


somebody else to handle and manufacture, the 
farmer will always be poor, says Mr. Stevenson,— 
and he is everlastingly right. We wish every 
farmer in America would not only read but learn 
by heart every word of the following three sen- 
tences: 

“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 


farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with man- 
ufacturing and distribution entirely in the hands of the 
highly organized, but not necessarily efficient, urban 
centers. No nation can long survive solely as a pro- 
ducer of raw materials, and likewise no industry can 
sustain itself for long solely on a basis of production 
of raw materials, leaving in other hands the marketing 
of the material in its raw state, as well as the man- 
facturing and final distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It is the history of both nations and industries 
following this course that the producer of the raw 
materials becomes steadily poorer, while the distrib- 
utor and manufacturer becomes richer and more pow- 
erful.” 


There is something for you to think about, Mr. 
Farmer, and talk over with and your 
neighbors, and to teach your sons. it all in a 
single sentence if you wish :— 

“The farmer can 
producer of raw materials.” 


your wife 


Put 


never prosper as a mere 

And when somebody who is fighting codperative 
marketing comes around and tries to make you be- 
lieve that you should do nothing but produce raw 
materials and leave somebody else to make all the 
money off of marketing and manufacturing them, 
just remember the warning of history as given in 
Mr. Stevenson’s closing sentence: “It is the history 
of both nations and industries following this course 
that the producer of the raw materials becomes 
steadily poorer while the distributor and manufac- 
turer become richer and more powerful.” 


The Thirty-cent Dollar 


N THE same day that Mr. Stevenson published 

this declaration that the 

prosper merely as a producer of raw materials, 
the attention of the public was directed to some re- 
markable figures just made public by Hon. Sydney 
Anderson, chairman of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry appointed some months ago by 
the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. This Commission has unearthed many valu- 
able facts relating to farm conditions but hardly 
anything of greater importance than this finding as 
summarized in an exchange: 


farmer can never 


“About 37 cents of the consumer’s dollar rep- 
resents the cost of production, 14 represents all 
profits and 49 cents the cost of all services, such 
as packing, transporting, display, delivery, rent, 
wages, overhead, and the cost of carrying the 
article and selling it on credit.” 


In other words, out of each dollar spent by a 
consumer, 51 cents goes for producing the article 
and profits, and 49 cents goes for marketing and 
distribution. Now the farmer needs to get more of 
this 49-cent expenditure. 

With regard to wheat and bread, 
makes these specific statements: 


Mr. Anderson 





fact that about 50 
consumer pays tor 
absorbed in the of distribution, 
while the farmer receives only 29.6 cents in the 
local market for the wheat needed to produce 
the loaves delivered. This statement is based 
on average figures for 1913, 1916, and 1921. In 
1913 the entire production cost-was 44 cents and 
the distribution cost 56 cents.” 


“Our 
cents out 


bread is 


inquiry reveals the 
»f each dollar the 


cost 


It is a pity that Mr. Anderson has not reported 
how much of the consumer’s dollar the cotton 
farmer gets. Three or four months ago, for ex- 
ample, when cotton was 15 cents a pound, the 


writer bought some ordinary cotton underwear for 
$1.50. The material weighed not quite 1 pound. I, 
as a cotton producer, got only 10 per cent of the 
price I as a consumer must pay for ordinary cotton 
goods! 


Things to Guard Against 


E BELIEVE in paying enough money to get 

the best men to manage cooperative 

marketing organizations. Everybody should. 
But we warn directors everywhere to be on guard 
against paying extraordinary salaries to. or- 
dinary men. The salary a man has been receiving 
should be a safe index to. his real worth—at least 
until he has proved his capacity for larger things. 
Farmers will not object to paying good men as 
much or a little more than they have already been 
getting, but directors canrot be justified in paying 
much more. 

Another important thing to do is to keep con- 
stantly on guard against getting politics mixed up 
with coOperative marketing. We do not say that 
any man should forfeit his right to public office by 
becoming a director or official in a codperative mar- 
keting association, but we do say this: Just as soon 
as any director or official decides to become a can- 
didate for office, he should immediately resign his 
position, and any failure to do’ this should be re- 
sented by all friends of codperative marketing and 
properly punished by them. 

We rejoice in the declaration of Chairman Eugene 
Meyer of the War Finance Corporation that farm- 
ers’ coOperative marketing organizations are among 
the most efficiently conducted businesses on the 
American continent. This is indeed record to be 
proud of. And now every director in a codperative 
marketing association must feel resting on him the 
solemn duty of maintaining this_reputation. Effi- 
ciency, judicious economy, and freedom from politi- 
cal mixups, are three essentials that must be ever 
kept in mind. 


very 


Is It Quite Fair? 


ERE and there the proposition is being made 

to officials of some coéperative marketing as- 

sociation that they establish an official organ 
to be run on a commercial basis—at least with re- 
gard to advertising. It would go out into the busi- 
ness world in active competition with the already 
established farm papers in seeking advertising pat- 
ronage. 

The Progressive Farmer has proved its loyalty to 
the cause of codperative marketing in ways too em- 
phatic for us to need to dwell upon. We have given 
tens of thousands of dollars worth of space and ef- 
fort to boost coéperative marketing organizations. 
We have not only done this in our columns, but our 
editors have neglected their own work in order to 
servé on speaking campaigns and on organization 
committees to boost codperative marketing, serving 
without reward or hope of reward, asking nothing 
except actual expenses and much of the time not 
asking this. 


We have wished absolutely no reward. In fact, 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“GOOD COMPANY” 


HERE is a beautiful thought by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning :— 
“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


Even so*“to him who sees” there is always good com- 
pany in the forests and fields and growing things, as 
the following poem most effectively suggests :— 

Today I have grown taller from walking with the trees, 


The seven sister-poplars who go softly in a line; 


And I think my heart is whiter for its parley with a star 


That trembled out at nightfall and thn above the pine. 

The call-note of a redbird from the cedars in the dusk 

Woke his happy mate within me to an answer free and 
fine; 

And a sudden angel beckoned from a column of blue 
smoke— 

Lord, who am I that they should stoop—these holy folk 
—ot thine? 


—Karl Wilson Baker. 


(9) 565 
we have deliberately preterred that there be none, 
Tens of thousands of humble men on the farms of 
the South have given their time and energy to help- 
ing the coOperative marketing cause without desir- 
ing any return in pay or promotion, and it has been 
our desire to serve as unselfishly as the humblest 
worker in the ranks. 

And even now we are going to applaud and ap- 
prove any policy that necessary for the success 
of a codperative marketing movement, no matter 


whether it helps or hurts us. All we need to know is 
that it is really necessary. “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust him,” were the words of the prophet of 
old, and we bdliieve we have something of the same 
attitude towards this great movement for the eco- 
nomic freedom of our Southern farmers. 

Having said this much, however, we come now to 
our main point. We believe it is not necessary to 
the success of any codperative marketing organiza- 
tion in the South that it enter into business competi- 
tion with the papers that have labored and sacri- 
ficed in order to bring these organizations into be- 
ing. These organizations have ample resources with 
which to maintain themselves without resorting to 
what must be in the very nature of the case, unfair 
competition. 

A properly conducted farm paper is not afraid of 
fair and regular commercial competition. If some- 
one else wishes to start a farm paper to compete 
with ours, he must go to the same expenses and 
risks of operation that we ourselves must bear. He 
must put into his proposition the same toil and labor 
and perpetual thought and brooding concern that 
earnest men and women for thirty years have given 
to The Progressive Farmer. He takes risks and we 
take risks, and the best man wins. He must get 
subscribers on his merits or go under. When a 
paper is issued as the organ of an organization, how- 
ever, it is largely relieved of the necessity of de- 
pending on real merit or efficiency for success, and 
it can undersell and underlive properly conducted 
farm papers and to a considerable degree destroy 
their success without achieving real success for it- 
self. This is what seems to us unfair competition. 

It seems to us advisable for a codperative market- 
ing association to have an official bulletin issued ev- 
ery month, If the association had to depend on cir- 
cular letters for reaching and carrying information 
to the membership, the expense would be consider- 
able. It is much more economical to achieve the 
same result by publishing an official bulletin, which 
largely takes the place of circular letters. But 
should not a co6Operative marketing association con- 
sider such a service a part of its legitimate operat- 
ing expense, instead of attempting to divide com- 
mercial business with farm papers and thus enter 
the commercial field in what seems to us unfair 
competition with friendly papers that have already 
sacrificed much for the general cause? 


The American Farm Bureau Federation issues a 
regular bulletin for its membership, but does not at- 
tempt to commercialize the proposition by soliciting 
advertising. Is it not fair for the codperative mar- 
keting associations of the South to adopt the same 
policy? The Progressive Farmer wants no reward 
for what it has done for codperative marketing or- 
ganizations, but is it quite fair for these organiza- 
tions to make us suffer for what we have done for 
them? 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HEN did five 
nation? 
2. Who paid for a man’s 


own hands and feet? 


golden mice help save a 


head with their 


3. What men were allowed to ransom their lives 
with their right eyes? 

4. What man escaped from a trap by sticking to 
his work? 

5. What broken oath was punished by _ three 
years ot famine and caused the death of the de- 
scendants of him who broke it? 


6. Who lent her child to the Lord for life, and 
what interest did she receive on the loan? 

7. What was the curse of Cain? 

8. What is the first blessing mentioned in the 
Bible? 

9. What shall never cease while the earth re- 
maineth? 

10. What six hundred men took refuge on a rock? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1.1 Sam. 6:1-4, 11. 6.1 Sam. 1:27, 28; 2:20, 21. 
2.2 Sam. 4:8-12. 7. Gen. 4:12 

3. 1 Sam. 11:1, 2 8. Gen. 1:22. 

4. Neh. 6: 1- 4. 9. Gen. 8:22, 

5. Josh. 9:2; Sam. 21. 10. Judg. 20:47. 


Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


VER the portals of the great Union Station, 
Washington, D. C., is engraved: “The Farm: 
3est Home of the Family; Main Source of 
National Wealth; Foundation of Civilized Society; 


(¢ necdiohe 


The Natural Providence.” 
SEE WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE HAS DONE 
“This horse is slow. Know anything about driving a 
plug?” “Not a thing.” “Nor I, Wonder how we can get 


him into high?’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
RECKLES and tan may be bleached 
with either cucumber or lemon juice. 
Light-colored sateen banded with cre- 

tonne is used for straight hanging win- 
dow curtains. 

Red crepe paper put on with thumb 
tacks makes a fine table cloth for the 
outdoor Fourth of July supper. 

Moulting hens need plenty of good 
food. A few sunflower seed will help 
make the new feathers grow quickly. 

Have the dogs and cats plenty of 
clean drinking water where they can 
reach it night and day? 

If the seeds of hardy, perennial flow- 
ers are started in July or August they 
will bloom the following summer. 

Experts say that the piano needs airing 
once in a while, but open it up on a dry 
day, not on a damp one. 

Cut out the pickle recipes and put them 
where you can find them, for you will be 
sure to want them to use before the sum- 
mer is over. 

Feed both the baby and the older chil- 
dren at regular hours, and do not consult 
them as to what they wish for meals. 
Set good, wholesome food before them 
and take it for granted that it will be 
eaten. 

To make fresh tomato sandwiches, 
prepare a French dressing and dip into 
it slices of peeled, raw tomatoes. Lay 
these between thin, buttered slices of 
white bread. Prepare these sandwiches 
only a short time before they are to be 
eaten or they will become soggy. 


A Fourth of July Celebration for 
Little Folks 


OR those who wish to have a quiet 

celebration for the children, the fol- 
lowing program, which a friend gave, 
may prove Satisfactory to you. 

The trees were decorated with flags 
and an awning of colored bunting placed 
over the table. Candies, wrapped to rep- 
resent torpedoes, were hidden about the 
yard and each child was given a tiny 
basket to be filled with them as found. 
To the one finding the largest number 
in a given time was given a package of 
paper hats, colored in red, white, and 
blue chalk, and made from common pa- 
per bags, folded to a peak at the top of 
the hat and slit a third of the way down 
to make a good opening for the little 
faces. 

Pinwheels were made from squares 
of heavy paper six by six inches, col- 
ored red, white, and blue, in half-inch 
bands, split diagonally from the corners 
to nearly the center, then taken up on a 
pin which was stuck to the end of little 
sticks, the regulation pinwheels. As the 
children ran with them or a gentle breeze 
stirred them these were very pretty 
whirling around. 

Luncheon was served on the lawn, the 
children helping in the arrangement. 
The centerpiece was a huge firecracker 
made of pasteboard covered with red 
paper, with a protruding string. Two 
matches made from pieces of wood with 
heads painted on them lay beside it to 
keep it in place. 

A tiny bunch of red, white, and blue 
sweet peas lay at each place. The nap- 
kins were flag decorated paper, the ice 
cream, and cake icings were in the patri- 
otic colors. 


Jelly Glasses—Made at Home 


LONG about this season every year, 

thousands of housewives are ex- 
claiming in exasperation, ““Where in the 
world have my jelly glasses gone?” Like 
the millions and millions of pins and 
needles, they_ have disappeared. 

By a very simple method, any house- 
wife may produce her own containers if 
she has a supply of bottles; and equipped 
with no apparatus other than that found 
in every home in the country—a tub of 
cold water, a small cup of kerosene oil, 
a block of wood, a ball of twine and the 
bottles. 

If possible select bottles without flaws 
in the glass; white ones are preferable. 
The round quart bottle, with a deep curve 
leading up to a long neck is best. The 
bottle should be clean and without a 
vestige of moisture. 


The work is done well in the open air, 
if a side of the house is selected where 
there is no wind blowing. 

Cut off a length of twine sufficiently 
long to reach around the bottle and tie 
in a hard knot. Dip the string up and 
down in the cup of kerosene oil until it 
is thoroughly saturated. Press out all 
surplus oil between the finger and thumb, 
for if the oil is allowed to run down the 
sides of the bottle, the glass will crack 
in the wrong place. 

You now have a well-saturated wick 
or string which you will tie around the 
bottle about one inch below the bulge. 
Clip off any ends of the string and wipe 
the bottle below the string to absorb any 
surplus oil. In placing the string, it is 
well to remember that the portion of the 
bottle below the string will be the size of 
your glass. 

Set the string on fire on opposite sides 
of the bottle, using a lighted candle, and 
the flame will run quickly around it. 
Now grasp the bottle by the bottom, and 
plunge it into the tub of cold water up 
to the charred string, but no farther. 
Take the bottle quickly from the water, 
and, still holding it by the bottom, give 
it a sharp rap over the block of wood, 
letting the blow fall as nearly as possible 
on the circle marked by the burning 
string. 

The top of the bottle will fall off, 
leaving a smooth-edged glass suitable 
for storing jellies, jams, preserves, or 
any food which does not require an air- 
tight receptable for preservation. 

A little practice is necessary to obtain 
speed in the operation, and to ascertain 
just how hard a blow the bottle must be 
given over the wood after the heat and 
cold have done their work. After the first 
three or four trials, the remainder should 
be perfect glasses. 

This process may also be used on stone 
receptables, but not with the same degree 
of success. KATE A. BATSON. 

Wiggins, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—It is to be hoped that 
you do not use all available bottles for 
jelly, as they may be filled with very de- 
licious and wholesome fruit juice. 


Babies and Hot Weather 


HEN I think of the many babies 
that get sick and die every sum- 
mer, the words, somehow, come to me 


“Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
In no one example is the wisdom of the 
parents revealed more explicitly than 
in the health, manners, dress, and ev- 
ery other phase of the child’s develop- 
ment. But it is of health we speak 
now because hot weather is up on us 
with its attendant menaces to the com- 
fort and resistance of the little child. 
Keep the baby well. 


Keep the baby well, but when it gets 
sick do not experiment; send for the 
doctor and do it at once. A neighbor’s 
child may have recovered by the use 
of some home reinedy but that does 
not say yours will. 


Flies, bedbugs, and mosquitoes are 
disease carriers; keep them away from 
the child. Give the child no food a fly 
has touched, especially milk for its hairy 
legs may have had diarrhoea or ty- 
phoid germs on them. And do keep 
the place free from old tin cans or 
anything else that can hold water and 
breed mosquitoes and malaria. If you 
must have a rain barrel, a tablespoon 
of kerosene on it will not spoil it for 
laundry purposes. Screen, double 
screen; swat, double swat; trap, dou- 
ble trap the fly. 


Sleep is nature’s restorer. The child 
who goes to bed only when she falls 
over in exhaustion is a tired child and 
has not a wealth of resistance to dis- 
ease, stored up for the day of need. 
Sleep is cheap; why not indulge in it. 
Seven is late enough for any child un- 
der three in summer and six in winter. 
If the child sleeps in the morning let it 
sleep. The habit of some parents, es- 
pecially fathers, of waking growing 
children unnecessarily, in the thought 
that they are establishing good habits 
is pernicious. Let the child’s sleeping 
place be as far away as possible from 
the kitchen, pump, crowing of roosters 
and other morning noises. 


Clothes, let them be cool and clean. 
A diaper and little waist to fasten it to 
is enough in the middle of the day. 
Avoid the oilcloth diaper except for 
state occasions. But when the cool- 
ness of evening comes do not let the 
child become chilled as evenness of 
temperature is more important than the 
actual number of degrees on the ther- 
ometer outside. 








1330—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards 36-inch material. 

Transfer Pattern No. 4809—in blue only— 
15 cents extra. 

1130—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
yards 36-inch material. 

9819—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 354 yards %6- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting material and 7% yards 
of binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Ten 
Catalog 10 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


days 





- OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
1 required to fill 
Write for copy of our summer issue. 


fin 


ae 
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1337—Ladies’ Combination.—Cut. in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch 
material. 


9461—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 
and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 4% yard 
18-inch contrasting material and 25 
yards of binding. 


1062—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch 
material with 434 yards of binding. 


. 
orders. Price of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, 











Constipation must be avoided. A lit- 
tle prune juice, orange juice, cream or 
other simple remedy is usually better 
than medicine. 


Freedom from excitement is more im- 
portant than many parents realize. 
Keep baby away from the picnic and 
the circus parade. and do not let the 
other children tickle her. 

Water, “And whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely,” is as 
true for physical wholesomeness as for 
spiritual. Let baby have her own, oft 
boiled cup and avoid the dipper and 
gourd for her as if it contained a 
snake. What is the use of letting her 
taste the saliva and germs of the older 
members of the family on the mouth 
of the dipper when the risk is so un- 
necessary? Give little children plenty 
of cool water and when a year and a 
half old, grape juice, well diluted and 
little sweetened, can be added to the 
prune aud orange juices. A bottle of 
well-boiled, cool water for use in the 
night is desirable. 


Baths can be given frequently. There 
is the regular morning bath of course 
for cleanliness but an afternoon sponge 
with tepid water will cool the skin and 
induce restful sleep. Should there be a 
slight heat rash, add a little soda to the 
water and pat the skin with wash rag 
and towel. Baby likes it better than 
rubbing. 


Playing with water will amuse a rest- 
less child many an hour in hot weath- 
er. Set her on the floor beside a big 
pan of water; when she wearies of 
splashing give her a clean little rag; 
when she wearies of sucking that, give 
her a feather, a stick that floats or a 
celluloid duck. 


Food, “He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh dam- 
nation to himself,” is a portion of Cor- 
inthians on which we may _ ponder. 
In the eating and drinking of the child, 
it is the innocent child who has the 
physical suffering but it is the parent 
whose conscience should suffer; and 
thus it is that both “eateth and drink- 
eth damnation to himself.” Counsel 
well, then, with yourself and with the 
doctor and with The _ Progressive 
Farmer and with your state or county 
health officers and decide what your 
little child should eat and then see that 
the child eats and drinks that and 
nothing else. 

Tastes of strong food and drink were 
never meant for babies. Strong food 
was meant for adults and not for ba- 
bies. Milk has been the source of their 
strength and growth from time im- 
memorial. If one must have amusement 
of that sort, as would seem so from 
observation on trains and at picnics, 
why not buy a dog or a monkey and 
try it on that. Why disregard the in- 
telligence and knowledge that God 
gave us in the most important work in 
the world? 

Many times have lists of what chil- 
dren should eat and drink at certam 
ages been published here. Generally 
speaking however, let the child stick 
to milk until the tenth month, add a 
little egg gradually, in a few months 
strained, well-cooked cereal, baked 
apple, baked Irish potato, cream soups 
with spinach pulp, a little meat broth, 
toasted bread crumbs in broth or with 
egg, and strips of well-toasted bread 
on which to chew. Make as little 
change in the diet in hot weather. as 
possible. Bear in mind that the old- 
fashioned cooked cereals are bette: 
than the ready to serve ones and that 
fried eggs, fried potatoes, heavy veg- 
etables, greasy meats, and pickles are 
good things to keep from the child. 


Why Woman’s Work Is Never Done 


ELL, here’s an old saying come to 

life again. I thought it had been 
relegated to the age of myths and fables. 
In all fairness, it should be worded dif- 
ferently : “Why is it some women’s work 
is never done?” Simple enough, the 
woman herself! As long as there are 
women who love to martyrize there will 
be women whose work is never done. 
Some take their work too seriously, lay 
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Kill Them All 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 
Absolute freedom from rats and 
mice is now assured everyone. No 
more trapping and poisoning just a 
few. Clean out the whole bunch, 

young, old, big and little. 





Killer kills every rat or mouse on 
Most wonderful of all, it does not 
mice, gophers, and other 
Dets, poultry, 
It can be spread anywhere 
This death- 


Hick’s Rat 
nd place, 
farm anything but rats, 
It is harmless to children, 
and all kinds of stock. 
and will kill only the rats and mice. 
bringing disease rapidly spreads and quickly de- 


rodents. 


There is no smell) 


Stroys all the rats and mice. 
and die 


or odor, for they run outside for water 
away from the buildings. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 
pests the chance to get rid of them at no cost to 
themselves. He will send three large double 
strength, one dollar bottles for the price of one. 
You keep one for yourself; the other two you gell 
to your neighbors at one dollar each, thus getting 
your own free and in addition making a dollar 
profit. Send $1.00 today (currency, money order, 
check, ete.) to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 138, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. If you prefer, 
send no money; just your name and address, and 


pay postman $1.00 and postage on delivery. If 
after 30 days’ trial you are not aboslutely satis- 
ae write Mr. Hick and your money will be re- 
unded. 














| is wrong. 
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Are Miners Digging 
Not many. Then why not 
proves’ yourself. Get a Coal? 
ew Improved WITTE Kerosene Log | 
Saw. Cut down dead trees—Saw up drift wood— 
Thin out your timber. Be sure of next winter’s 


fuel nt Be independent and make money. 
The New WITTE Portable Log Saw 
S 






runs on Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate 
or Alcohol, It’s lighter, has more power, 
cuts faster, easier 
ta handle, has 
Lever Cone § 





















ere trolled 
ae clutch to start 
as, and siop saw, arm 
swing motion, force feed, pow- 
erfal gears; two fly wheels for steady poration. 
Users Say: ‘‘Best on market.’’—‘‘Cut 80 cords 
Maple in 8 hours."’—Felled 60 trees in 7 hours.”’ 
—‘‘Runs smooth,"’—** Works fine.”’ 
Engine does belt work when not sawing. The 
new price, NOW, of this improved outfit is $79.50 
at Kansas City, With carload freight added only 
$84.50 at Pittsburgh. Quick-change Saw 
parts at smal] extra cost, makes we 
——> portable Tree Saw. Cut-off saws to be 
= by Log Saw engine at a very low price. 
plete list on request.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2354 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2354 Empire Bldg.. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


BIG 23 SALE 


eanenm BOOK FREE 
T 600, customers 











Roofing and P: 
lashed. Wri te me quick for 88-page free book, 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE GOe, Dept, 


SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or commintion, and 

wenn easily make $10,00 to $500 

y. Sell atsight. Burns 10 hours 

for 2 cents. Every lady a ce 
bayer, jew wy Back Guarantee, 

rite today for particulars. 
IMPERIAL SAD IRON CO, 
lept. A Ft. Worth, Texas 





at — 















tack’em on yourself and save half! 
Write Today for estimate end sam- 
ples. State Name and Year of Car. 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CO. "De pt. 12 






1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
—<TWO WEEKS AHEAD— 


Everybody who has anything to sell 





that farmers ought to buy should ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
Our guarantee back of your advertise- 
ment helps to bring buyers. Write us 
for rates, enclosing references. 


Don’t get your copy to us one 


day and expect to see it in 
print the next. 
To insure insertion, always mail 


your copy and order two weeks before 
the date you wish your advertisement 
to appear. 


too much emphasis on trivial matters. 
Others waste time through lack of incen- 
tive for other things. Can’t most of us 
finish our daily tasks quicker on the day 
the new magazines arrive? 

Hard work is not going to hurt any 
of us if our hearts are in it. Work while 
you work, stress system in everything, 


| study your methods and improve them. 


If you churn over 20 minutes, something 
Buy a thermometer, and send 
for a bulletin on butter-making. If you 
waste time nursing and warming ailing 
chickens, begin to kill off the ailing ones; 
the result will be a healthier flock. If 
you are losing sleep over contrary hen 
mothers and their broods, each to be 
cared for in a _ separate coop, you 
can raise 100 day-old chicks in a brood- 
er with far less work and greater suc- 
cess; at least I did. These remedies are 
a few we have applied on this place, 
when my work threatened to be never- 
ending, and when I found that I was the 
only one not getting pleasure out of farm 
life. 

Now I close my office door, the kitch- 
en, at 2 o'clock, except on Saturday, 
when everything is prepared to make 
Sunday a different and entire day of rest. 
The remainder of the afternoon I call 
my own, to read to myself and the chil- 
dren, to rest, or to sew. The latter is 
recreation to me, as I love to do it, and 
sell my work in a city exchange very 
profitably. This enables me to have the 
washing done, which in turn helps the 
woman who does it to keep her daughter 
in school. 

I have a husband, two children, and a 
large house, besides milk and butter 
customers. I do all the work myself, 
yet I do not believe there is any excuse 
for a woman not having some time she 
can call her own, and plenty of time to 
be companion to her husband and chil- 
dren. Yes, I hear you say, all cannot 
earn money at exchanges, so there is the 
| washing. Well, I have done that in 
pinches, and still had time for my own 
pleasure; however, if you have not the 
knack of sewing perhaps you have some 


equally marketable one. If so, try-and 
find it, if not then do the washing, but 
do not do it at the spring by the old 


method. Ms &.° es 


She Taught 116 How to Make Hats 


HIS is not the record of a home dem- 

onstration agent, but of a volunteer, 
writes L. A. Clinton in New Jersey Agri- 
culture. Mrs. William D. Howell of 
Lawrenceville, clothing project leader 
for Mercer County, has taught a total of 
116 women how to make hats. Of these, 
54 learned how to make the gingham hat 
and 62 the silk and braid hat. Incident- 
ally, Mrs. Howell is never too busy to 
be active in all community organizations, 
and always finds time to attend extension 
meetings. 

“Extension work is the biggest thing 
on earth. It is not just the making of 
hats, dresses, etc., but because of its ser- 
vice to the people who most need help, 
it is the forwarding of the kingdom of 
God on earth.” 


Cucumber Pickles 
CUCUMBERS in Brine—Pickle making be- 


gins with the brine and to carelessly made 
or carelessly kept brine is attributed most 
of the soft, unfit cucumbers. Make a brine 
with enough salt to float an egg, which takes 
about 1 cup salt to 2 quarts water. This old- 
fashioned test is a good one and gives what 
is known commercially as a 65 to 75 per 
cent brine. Fill a keg two-thirds full with 
brine. The keg should have a top which may 
be fitted on tight and a round board and 
weight that will keep the cucumbers under 
the surface. 

Gather the cucumbers when they are small 
if a purely commercial pickle is desired, not 
over 2 inches long. Do not wash unless cov- 
ered with sand or dirt. Put cucumbers into 
the keg of brine each morning, taking care 
to add salt from time to time to keep the 
brine sufficiently strong and stir from the 
bottom frequently. Keep the top tightly in 
the keg at all times, as exposure to air and 
light will surely soften the pickles. 

Let cucumbers remain in brine until a cer- 
fermentation takes place, 


tain amount of 

which will make them ready for pickling. 
This can be determined usually by the 
changing of color from green to an olive or 
greenish brown color. A little experience 
will soon make one expert in choosing the 
right time for pickling. Roughly speaking 
leave cucumbers in brine for six weeks be- 


fore using. Always place a weight on them 
that they may be covered with brine. 

Before converting into pickles, remove 
brine and soak overnight in twice their 
of cold water. 

Spiced Vinegar.—To 1 gallon vinegar add; 2 
sticks cinnamon, 2 tablespoons unground aill- 
spice, 2 tablespoons unground cloves, 2 


from 
bulk 


pounds sugar, 1 cup horse-radish ground or 
cut in small pieces. 














Always use first quality vinegar. Tie 
spices in muslin bag, drop these in vinegar, 
add sugar and horse-radish, and boil for half 
an hour. Add salt to taste if too much salt 
has been removed from cucumbers. Set spiced 
vinegar for 3 days before removing spice bag 
when it will be ready for pickle. 


Cooking Pickles.—Place this spiced vinegar 
on the stove in a porcelain or agate vessel, 
bring to a boil, add cucumbers, a few at a 
time; let boil again, remove pickles and pack 
in stone jars or large jars. Continue 
until all cucumbers are pickled. One gallon 
vinegar will pickle 34 peck of cucumbers. 


glass 


It is best to pack pickles in 
any larger jars first that enough vinegar 
may be added not only to cover but to sur- 
round them if possible. Fusion takes place 
between the juices of the cucumber and the 
vinegar and a weakened liquor is the con- 
sequence. It is advisable therefore to keep 
pickles for at least 2 months in plenty of 
spiced .vinegar before packing them tightly 
in commercial jars where there is room for 
only a small amount of vinegar. 

Packing.—Always add fresh spiced vinegar 
when packing in commercial jars. Pack cu- 
cumbers of one size only in a jar and ar- 
range systematically. Jars, after being pack- 
ed with pickles and filled with vinegar may 
be put in the canner and cooked for 15 min- 
utes to prevent mold or spoil. Seal tight 
immediately on removal from canner. Never 
allow spices to remain in the jar as they 
darken pickles and in time produce a bitter 
taste. 

Cucumber Rings.—To use larger cucum- 
bers, put in brine as for small pickles, soak 
and cut into symmetrical rings ™% inch thick. 
Drop in boiling spiced vinegar, let boil up 
and proceed as in cucumber pickle recipe. 
After packing and partially sealing cook in 
canner 15 minutes as in cucumber recipe. 

Sliced Cucumber Pickle.—Seventy-two cu- 
cumbers about 7 inches long, 2 qts. sliced 
onions, 2% oz. turmeric, 4% oz. mace unground, 
black pepper, % ground mustard, 


stone jars or 


YZ oz. oz. 
3 oz. white mustard seed, 3% oz. celery seed, 
4 ths. sugar. 


Tie mace and cloves loosely in muslin bag 


and drop in enough vinegar to cover pickle. 


Boil % hour. Add turmeric, black pepper, 
mustard, celery seed and sugar. Let this 
come to a boil and add pickles which have 


been prepared as follows: 
To prepare pickles remove cucumbers from 


brine in which they have been kept for 2 
months, as in recipe for cucumber pickle, 
soak over night in plenty of cold water, 


drain and cut in cross slices % inch thick. 

Slice onions, scald with boiling brine, drop 
in cold water for a minute, remove. Chop 
peppers from which all seed have been re- 
moved. Mix and boil all for 15 minutes. Do 
not let boil long enough to soften cucumbers. 
Let spice bag remain in large jar with 
pickles for 3 days before removing. Pack in 
glass jars after 2 months, 

Ripe Cucumber Pickle.—Cut cucumbers in 


halves lengthwise. Cover with alum water, 
allowing 2 teaspoons powdered alum to each 
quart water. Heat gradually to boiling 
point, then let stand on back of range 2 
hours. Remove from alum water and chill in 
ice water. Make a syrup by boiling 5 min- 
utes 2 ths. sugar, 1 pint vinegar, with 2 


tablespoons each whole cloves and stick cin- 
namon tied in a piece of muslin. Add cu- 
cumbers and cook 10 minutes. Remove cu- 
stone jar and pour over the 
mornings 


cumbers to a 
syrup. Scald syrup 3 successive 
and return to fruit. 

Sweet Cucumber Pickle.—Put cucumbers in 
cold weak brine (% cup salt to 1 gallon 
water) one day and night. Take out, dry on 
cloth. To 1 gallon vinegar add 2 cups sugar, 
nearly 1 oz. mixed spice. Heat all these 
boiling hot. Put in pickles and let boil up 
once. Put in jars immediately and pour the 
hot vinegar over them. One gallon vinegar 
will cover 2 gallons cucumbers.—From Bul- 
letin by Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon. 

Next week we shall publish recipes for dill 
pickles and for pickling other fruits and 
vegetables. 
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How to Overcome Bashfulness 


HEN I was small I was very bash- 

ful; I was always thinking that 
everyone was looking at me and talking 
about me. One day my mother said: “It 
is simply that you are conceited. You 
should think less of yourself and more 
of other people.” 


So I began to do so; when I went to 
parties, I would try to find some other 
little girl who looked shy and talk to 
her. The first thing I knew I forgot my 
own bashfulness in my effort to interest 
the other child. 

At home, when company came I would 
try to make the guests comfortable and 
see that they had everything they wanted, 
and I would not have time to worry 
about what they thought or said of me. 

Now that I am older, I still try to 
think of others although I have gotten 
over my bashfulness long ago, for I 
have discovered that almost everyone is 
kind and good natured and that it is 
silly to be afraid of our friends. 

MASIE H. 








CANNING AT HOME 


Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family— 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season. Our 
big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy with each 
sealer. 


VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
you can from 500 to 1000 cansa day. 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re- 
seals any size can—without solder 
or acid. Virginia Cans come in all 
sizes and styles for all purposes. Send 
for price list today. Quick action 
means cour to you—don’t delay— 
write NOW. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577-A Roanoke, Va. 
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Territory 
Now Open 


We have some territory 
open for men who will in- 
terest customers in **Time-proof’’ mon- 
uments—who stand well in their terri- 
tory, and who can give gilt edge refer- 
ences. 


EARN $1000.00 A YEAR 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


For 18 years, ministers, farmers and 
merchants—whose willingness to work, 
has fitted them to act as our agents— 
have gleaned a golden harvest from 
their connection with us. 

We require no advance payment be- 
cause we are confident the monument. 
will please the customer. No invest- 
ment. Commissions are paid in cash, 

Write us today for full particulars— 
tomorrow someone else may have 
‘‘clinched”’ your territory. 


CONSUMERS’ MONUMENT CO. 
Box 20 BALL GROUND, CA, 


Wonderful 3 fo 
TIES $100 


UNHEARD OF BARGAIN. 

















Two tone Siik Brocades in beautiful 
color combinations. Ideal for sum- 
mer wear. Satin slip-easy band. Sold 
for $1 each in our ten New York 
shops. 
_ While They Last 3 for $1. 
Cash or money order in advance. 
ASK AROUT OUR 
SHIRT SPECIALS! 
PARAMOUNT SHIRT SHOPS, INC., 
157 East 57th St., New York. 











Eels, nae and bret in 
large numbers SURE—with 


Catch Fi sh, our Dew, Wink’ tRAP. it 


> fiy-t catches flies. Ali sizes. Write 
by pee ee ist, end f free booklet on best mals < ever 
discovered for attracting all kinds of fish. —- 
WALTON SUPPL on He 28, St. Louis, “Mo. 
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that’s business. 


pictures with a Kodak. 





Kodak on the farm 


Kodak does double duty on the farm, 
like the one reproduced above—that’s pleasure. 


A photographic record complete even to the date 
and title of crops, stock, buildings and equipment— 


In either capacity it serves you well. 


Let your dealer show you how simple it is to make 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rocheste 


Pictures 


N.Y. 














perienced teachers. Literary, Business, 








$145 to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 


Piedmont High School 


for 9 months. Mineral water. No Malaria. a 
Bible, Music, Pedagogy. 
BOARD AT COST ——— 
“Tt is the best and cheapest in the state.—Hon. E. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’’—Judge E. Y. Webb, former M. C. 9th district. 

Term opens August 8. We finish early so boys can start farm. 


Mid the Hills at Foot 
of Blue Ridge. 


Mountain Scenery. College trained, ex- 
State accredited. 








For Illustrated Catalogue Address W. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. | 
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IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the-minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
the most successful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing, both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 











DON’T WAIT 


For Business to Pick Up! 


ADVERTISE! 


And Make Business Pick Up! 











MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Founded 1838 and consolidated with University 
College of Medicine 1913. Completely equip- 
ped laboratories under ful time instructors. 


Unusual clinical facilities offered in three hos- 


pitals owned by the College, also in other in- 


stitutions 
84th Session Begins September (3th. 
For Catalog, address 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1102 East Clay Street, RICHMOND, VA. } 
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Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost les 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable. Her- 


eules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. 8. 
ogg rnment on permanent build- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
HERCULES P TER 
‘BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va 
iIBER. BOARD 














Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, 22! 73,0" 

















| From Seven 





Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.”’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








to Seventeen 


care of The Progressive Farmer 














What Our Boys and Girls Think 
About Reading 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I have gotten so much interested in 
your letters about reading that I am 
going to waita week to tell you about 
the other contest. 

And instead of a separate letter this 
week, I shall just comment on fine 
ideas from your own letters as given 


below. UNCLE P. F. 











N RE “ADING “Syst David” by Eleanor 

H. Porter, I was impressed by the 
author’s complete understanding of boys. 
Another thing, no one can read it and 
afterwards not appreciate good music.— 
Myra Smith. (“Just David” is an inter- 
esting story, and Myra gives two rea- 
sons that no one else thought of men- 
tioning.) 

I like the Bible best of all, because it 
is true and teaches us the way we should 
live. The Bible is very interesting, if 
you will begin at the first and read 
through it. The more I read it, the more 
interesting it becomes. I don’t believe 
any man can ever learn it all. You can 
read a chapter a dozen times, and there 
is always something new for you to 
learn every time—Frank Perry. (And 
Frank will find this just as true at 75 as 
he does now. Every one of us should 
have the habit of reading the Bible 
thoughtfully every day.) 

Some of the books I think should be 
in every home are, The Life Everlasting, 
The Rosary, Corporal Cameron, Lorna 
Doone, Big Tremaine, and Ben Hur. If 
you want good stories, don’t stop with 
getting books by Harold Bell Wright, Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs, and Ralph Connor. 
—Harry Jordan. (This is good advice. 
Read some popular fiction, if you wish, 
but by all means read the standard fic- 
tion—books like Treasure Island, Ivan- 
hoe, Ben Hur, A Tale of Two Cities, and 
others.) 

“The Call of the Wild” is the story of 
a dog, half Collie and half wolf. It is 
my favorite story, for dogs are my 
favorite pets. I think any child enjoys 
reading books about animals. We are 
training our pets to imitate those we 
read about.—Clyde Collins. (You would 
like the stories by James Oliver Cur- 
wood, too, if you especially like stories 
of this sort.) 

I have enjoyed “Treasure Island” and 
“Freckles” more than any other books I 
have ever read. All of Gene Stratton 
Porter’s books simply tie your heart up 
in a knot and leave a warm feeling 
around your heart.—M. C. C. (Gene 
Stratton Porter’s books are indeed ex- 
cellent for young people, especially for 
those who live where they can study 
birds and flowers.) 

I liked “Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill.” It always does me good 
to have fun mixed in with other things, 
and even in the funny parts there were 
good lessons for me. I have liked all 
the books I have read.—Mary Brandon 
Vaughan, (It’s splendid to like all the 
books you read, but try to see the dif- 
ference between the best books and those 
not quite so good.) 

I have read “Tom Sawyer,” “Miss 
Minerva and William Green Hill,” “Pen- 
rod,” and “Penrod and Sam.” [ liked to 
read about Tom Sawyer because he was 
always getting into mischief, and about 
William Green Hill because he was mis- 
chievous, too. Penrod and Sam were 
real good.— Polly Bell Fuquay. (But 
Penrod and Sam got into just as many 
kinds of trouble as Tom Sawyer and 
William Green Hill did. We think Polly 
must have meant the book was good, and 
not the boys.) 


[ advise all girls and boys to read good 
books. I have read some of my favorites 
two or three times, and every time I see 
something new in them.—Myrtle Hud- 
son. (This is the only letter we received 
that mentioned reading books more than 
once, but I hope all our young folks read 
their favorite books over and over 
again.) 

“Uncle Remus’ Tales” are fine for 
small children, especially for reading to 
them at night. I read Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, but I had to read it twice to under- 


stand it, because I was only nine years 


old then. But my favorite books are 
“Life and Adventures of Kit Carson,” 
telling of Indians and their ways; “Hen- 
ry Stanley’s and Dr. Livingstone’s ad- 
ventures in the Dark Continent,” and I 
think “Old Europe and Young America” 
is fine history—A. W. (This is an in- 
teresting selection of favorite books. It 
is a good idea to reread every good book 
until you are sure you understand it.) 

Of your list, I liked “Stories of the 
Bible” and “The Life of Christ” best, 
They are interesting, and they tell us 
about the one true God and His Son who 
died to save us.—Katie Dell Honeycutt 
(We were glad to find that a great many 
of our young people placed these two 
books first on their list of favorites.) 

I have read all the books on your list 
but two, and hope to read them soon. 
Of all the books I have ever read, I like 
“Little Women” best. I am sure every- 
one would be helped by reading this 
book, no matter how old or how young. 
The story is true to real home life and 
will raise anyone’s spirits—Eleanor EI- 
lis. (“Little Women” was a general fa- 
vorite with the young people who sent 
us letters about their favorite books, 
Eleanor gives one very good reason fot 
its popularity.) 

I have just finished “Ben Hur,” and 
know of no finer book. I wish every 
boy and girl who hasn’t read it would 
read it as soon as possible. “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and “Hans Brinker” are 
also favorites of mine—Madie James. 
(All three of these are good selections, 
but “Ben Hur” would probably be en- 
joyed more by the older boys and girls 
while the younger ones would enjoy the 
other two.) 

Every boy and girl should read aloud 
a lot in order to learn to read with the 
right expression, so that the one reading 
and the one listening will both under- 
stand.—Effie Collins. (This is a splen- 
did suggestion. And one of the best 
times and places to practice reading 
aloud is all sitting together, either rest- 
ing or else busy at some sort of work 
that leaves them free to listen.) 

Storybooks are just as essential to the 
development of the mind as schoolbooks. 
If every home had a library of good 
books, it would be the greatest: blessing 
yet, and would be the means of keeping 
many boys out of mischief. I know by 
experience that boys certainly like to 
read good books.—Reader. (The best 
way to get a home library is to buy books 
you want, one at a time, whenever you 
have an extra dollar or two. Write for 
a book catalog and make it easy. to order 
them often, if you have no bookstore 
near you.) 

I like to read “Stories of the Bible” 
because it makes the Bible easier for a 
child to understand, and there are so 
many interesting stories in it. I like 
Andersen’s “Fairy Tales” and Grimm’s 
“Fairy Tales,’ because they are inter- 
esting, and I like fairy stories anyway.— 
Louise Wrenn. (These are excellent 
reasons, and make one feel that Louise 
is telling a real truth about why she pre- 
fers hér favorite books.) 


Our Quiz Corner 

I. New Questions and Conundrums 

O COWS have front teeth on the 

upper jaw? 

2. What other farm animal has the 
same arrangement of teeth? 

3. Why is a balloonist greatly to be 
envied? 

4. How does water get into the water 
melon? 


II. Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 


HAT kind of food do earthworms 

eat?” The earth that is swallowed 
as the worms dig contains decaying veg 
“— matter, which is used as food. 

“How does a cow kick as com- 
pare d with a horse?” .The body of a 
cow is so made that she can reach much 
farther forward than can the horse. This 
enables her to protect her udder to a 
great extent. A horse usually kicks with 


a 4 feet to protect himself. 

3. “Why is a little dog’s tail like the 
heart of a tree?” Because it is farthest 
from the bark. 

“What is better than presence of 
mind in a railroad accident?” 
of body. 
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Four Facts for Tobacco Farmers 
Hearse the 1922 crop of to- 


bacco will begin in earnest within 
the next tew days. 
lime and again the tobacco grow- 
ers have been urg- 
ed to use every ef- 


fort this year to 
produce quality, 
and now the time 
has come which 


will decide whether 
the tobacco grow- 
er knows and cares 
enough for his crop 
to handle it in such 
as to show 





a way 
MR. MOSS a profit on his 
year’s work. If he is inexperienced 


and unable to secure experienced help 
to harvest and cure his crop, it is likely 
he may ruin what is really a fine crop 
on the hill, 


1.—Careful Curing Will Pay Big 


Or THE other hand, if a farmer has 
been growing tobacco for years 
and becomes careless and handles his 
tobacco in a “happy-go-lucky” kind 
of way, pulls or cuts it green, handles 
it rough like he would wheat or corn, 
bruises it, pays little attention to the 
curing, then he alfo may expect to 
sell it as a low grade tobacco, although 
it may have been a fine crop—in fact, 
the best in his community. 

A careful farmer can take the same 
crop from the time it is ready to har- 
vest and get twice as much for it as a 
careless farmer, simply because the 
careful man will study each curing, 
will study the tobacco in the field and 
harvest it when it is ripe, and will 
handle it all the way through like it 
was tobacco of a high value instead of 
saying, “Well, let’s get through with it 
and quit as soon as possible. 


il—Market This Year Wants Quality 


ARVESTING, curing and prepar- 

ing the tobacco for market is the 
critical time and will have a tremend- 
ous effect on your balance sheet when 
it is sold. Upon this largely depends 
whether you have made a profit or 
loss. 

There is still a large surplus of com- 
mon tobacco but apparently the de- 
mand for the better grades is more ac- 
tive. Consequently we may expect a 
fair price for these better grades, but 
all the common tobaccos will in all 
probability be sold for less than the 
cost of production. 


il1—Don’t Be Misled by Sudden “Fash- 
ions” in Buying 

THERE are two ways of harvesting 
4 tobacco, namely, priming the leaves 
off as they mature and cutting the en- 
tire stalk. In South Carolina and the 
Eastern part of North Carolina, prac- 
tically all tobacco is primed. In the 
Old Belt, some years 50 to 60 per cent 
is primed and in other years 25 to 30 
per cent. A few years ago practically 
all of the tobacco in the Old Belt was 
cut. A thinner leaf with better color 
can be secured by priming if it is de- 
sired, also a well-bodied leaf with good 
color can be secured by priming if the 
grower does not top his tobacco too 
high nor pull it too green. The manu- 
facturers use a certain percentage of 
white thin tobacco and blend it with a 
certain percentage of tobacco which 
has medium color but good body and 
ripeness. They have these blends very 
carefully worked out for certain brands 
of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos. 
Therefore when the bulk of the crop 
is of a thin white leaf, the manufactur- 
ers are anxious for some of the heavier 
bodied leaf and vice versa. Consequent- 
ty we frequently, and naturally, jump 
at the conclusion that they want and 
are willing to pay for just what we 
haven’t got. The result is that the next 
year an effort is made to make the 
kind of tobacco the buyers were anx- 
ious to get the year before. The 
grower Who radically changes his 
methods .from year to year trying to 
keep up with the whims of an unstable 
market finds himself always just a 
year behind. 

1V.—Priming Increases Yields 284 

Pounds or $49.03 Per Acre 

F COURSE, we must always bear 

in mind that the seasons are a very 
big factor in the production of any 
crop. This is especially true with to- 
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OPFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


to good judgme 
and the broade 


in the college 


knowl] edge 7 


Vee Villy awe lee A om “any 


Foledo. Chir April 24, 1922. 


To Southern Farm Boys and Girls; 





1 believe there are 


three fundamentals necessary to success - good health, 
hard work, and good judgment. 


An essential foundation 


nt is education. 


r will be your views. 


Therefore, there is 
nothing that will contritute more to your future success 
and your happiness than to secure now, while you have 
the opportunity, the best possible education. 


Many men have devoted 
&lmost unbelievable effort and energy to secure the 
opportunities for education which lie right at your door 


s of your native state. 


You have an opportunity 
that many of yout mothers and fathers did not have. 


I cannot urge upon you 
too strongly to avail yourselves of these opportunities 
and to mike every day count in the improvemat of your 


‘Sincerely yours, 


An 


President. 


The better your education, 
the more facts you will have on which to base your judgment 


, 








VIRGINIA: 
University of Virginia, Universi 
Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 


Lenoir College, Hickory. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Carolina College for Wo 


u Greensboro. 








Guilford College, Guilford College. 





You can’t begin 
too soon to try to 
find out which in- 
stitution, all things 


ty. 


considered, offers 
the best training 
for your boy or 
girl. 


Write for Cata- 
logs promptly and 
inform yourself as 
to the advantages 
of each institution. 

— 


men, 











North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, College Station, 
Raleigh. 

Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 
Furman University, Greenville. 
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bacco, as this is one of the few big 
crops that the leaf of the plant rather 
than the grain is what we want. The 
question we must decide as individual 
growers when it comes to harvesting 
is: “Will it pay better to cut or prime?” 
The Tobacco Experiment Station of 
North Carolina after a period of four 
years most careful experiments with 
priming vs. cutting found that the av- 
erage increase in yield by priming was 
240 pounds per acre, giving an increase 
in value of $49.03 per acre. 

It is not wise to top tobacco too high 
just because you expect to prime, but 
it can be topped from 2 to 4 leaves 
higher than when you expect to cut, 
and make tobacco with good body. 

E,. G. MOSS, 
Tobacco Experiment Station. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Likes Pictures of Horses 


.LIKE the picture on the first page of 
The Progressive Farmer of June 10. 
There has been so much argument and 
sO many pictures in favor of tractors and 
trucks in the last few years, that it does 
me a lot of good to see a picture of good 

horses taking a front cover again. 

ALBERT EDWARDS. 





$200 per year. Address, 


Mont Amoena Seminary 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Efficient training in courses of a broad culture. 
spirit. Student morale high. Christian teachers. Modern con- 
veniences. Building clean. 30 miles from Charlotte. Expenses 


The Registrar, MONT AMOENA SEMINARY, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


A loyal school 














All Steel. 


Sturdy and 
Comfortable. 


strong and comfortable. All have been used 
as good as new, 


advertisement, or write for circular, 


THE SPOTLESS CoO., 





‘Army Cots 


mf 61-16 In. Tube Ends; 10-Year Spring: 65 





and show 
Makes an extra bed in an emergency 


U. S. Government Purchase 


Size 30x76 ins.; Weight 43 Ibs., 
This is the cot specified by Uncle Sam 
for the use of our boys in camp. Is 
signs of wear, but as far as service goes they are 
or a couch in the day time.. Order from this 


THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
RICHMOND, VA. 














Catawba County, N. C. 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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BERKSHIRES 
Purebred | Berkshires. G. C “Stuart, Eastover, S.C. 
Large | Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm Petersburg, Va. 
ic Be “Laurel Grove Farm, 








Large ‘Prolific Berkshires 
Homeville, Va. 

Berkshires—Big Ty ype. 
National Bank, Richmond, 

3erkshires— Real Type and Successor’s breeding. 
Pigs now ready for delivery. Write us. Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Concord, N. C 








- James W. Graves, American 
Va. 





Farmers 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleie! 


what edi tion you wish to use. 
on antes 


Exchange 


Cash With Order) 





> Feo Ge 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 


PRR OLE LO 





ne 





JERSEYS 
For Sale—One Jersey Male—Six months old full 
blooded, splendid build and stock "rice $7 Write 


The Pine Lum ber Company. New Bern, N. ¢ 


For Sale— A Limit d Number of ‘Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dams. U. S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C 





RED POLLS 


Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of best breeding 
Best for the South If you haven't the money to 
spare, will exchange for beans and peas, Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va. Halifax County 





BLACK MAMMOTH 


Black Mammoth Hee. Greensboro Nurseries & Stock 
Farm, Greensboro, 


sane: JERSEYS 


Duroc Pigs of the Best Breeding. R Ritchie & Rainey, 


Petersburg, Va., Route 4 


For Sale—Very Best Duroc- Jorsey ey Pigs—From the 
famous Clemson College herd. All pigs entitled to 
registration. Eight weeks a. eats Fountain Inn, 
T. Dz Wood, Fountain Inn, 8. 


Garena 


Registered Hampshire Hogs of All Ages for Sale— 
From prize winners. Write for free booklet. Hall 
Hampshire Farm, Soperton, Ga. 














J DAIRY COWS 


For Sale—Fresh Milk Cows—Write for prices and 
description. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C 


GOATS 


Toggenberg Milk Goat Buck wan Attractive prices. 
Dr. M. G. Smith, Orang ‘burg, 8. ¢ 


SHEEP 


Fine Dorset Bucks—$20 to $30 
Amelia, Va 


Registered “| “a Rams—| 125 to 200 Ibs. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, 


Two Hundred He ad Nice e Fat eep—For pasture or 
mutton ; $2 50 per head E w Prince, Gurley, Ss Cc. 




















Stacy’s Farm, 














-. &. €.e 
0. I. C. Pigs—From prize winning sires and dams 
registered in your name *rices right. Two Polled 
Hereford bull calves, J, F. Patterson & Son, Bedford, 
Virginia 








POLAND-CHINAS 
White Spotted Poland-Chinas—10-weeks-old pigs, 
weighing from 40 to 60 IDs., carrying Booster King, 
Archa Back King., Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; 
sow pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- 
spondence. Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. 
HEREF ORDS 


Greensboro Nurseries & 
Cc. 








Purebred Hereford Cattle 
Stock Farm, Greensboro, N 
Re: ered. ” Hereford Bull 2 years 3 old, extra fine, 
priced ~ sell, Wilson Brothers, News Ferry, Va, 





Registered Shropshire Buck Lambs ‘for July and 
August aatinety. R. W. Scott, Mellville Farms, Haw 
River, N. REE 

Dorset Yearling and Ram Lambs—Champion bred 
Ten polled and horned Hereford bulls, 6 months to 3 
years, Hugh C oyner, Waynesboro, Va 


Two OR MORE BREEDS» 
84 Pigs ¢ SI yats— Berkshire, Duroc, Chesters—From 
large stock; make large porkers Charles Crafton, 
Staunton, Va 














MISCELLAN EOUS 


For Sale yville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pigs 4 Hamp- 
shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 S. ©. Rhode Island Red 
yearling and two-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 
W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 

















PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 


1 STOCK 














Buy a Dog You'll Be Proud of Write us about 

a White Collie. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va 
Two Fine ae ule Shepherd Pups—Five months old, 
$6 each 1ers, Klizabeth City, N Rt. 4 
slish “Sett r One » female, G months old, not reg- 
but purebred, is by good field dogs, and a 
$25 Just right f fall training Satisfaction 

l Gr ty +, Stanfield, N. C 





‘Two OR MORE BREEDS | 


For Sale—Four E nglish Ring Neck Pheasants. One 
tame Ferrett, for rats. Or will exchange for pea fowls 
J. S. White, Wakefield, Va 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


— — eer 





~“LEGHORNS pic 


For Sale Cheap—20 S C. White Leghorn Hens— 
Good breeders. D. R. McBrayer, Mooresboro, N. C 


White Legho - Cockerels—10 weeks, from 200 to 300- 
egg strain. All p-neste All breeds of rabbits for 
sale Bryant's Vv ariety St vk F farm, Durham, x. 'C 


PLYMOUTH ‘ROCKS 


Thompson's Dark Impe rial Ringlet Rocks Di Direct— 
Stock, all ages. Eggs, $2 irs. Dora Minton, Jones- 
ville, Va. 























Bred-to-lay Barred I Roc chs — Parks’  pedigre a, 2-year 
cocks, $4; year-old hens, $2.50; 2-year hens, $1.75 
Mrs. S. H. Roge TS, Cc re simoor, N.C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 















y 3, C. Re ds Win in State‘s Rest ” Shows—EKags, cut 
price, $1.50 15; exhibition, $2, delivered. Yoar-old 
males, $2; rich unfaded hena $3. Miss Sadie Cov- 
ington, Wadesboro, N, C 


ORPINGTONS 
Purebred S. C, Cook’s Strain Buff Orpington Hatch- 


ings Eggs—15 for $1.25, postpaid Piedmont Poultry 
yards, Creedmoor, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 














For Sale—New Crop Soy Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
J. M. Hall, Middletown, N. © 

Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
Andrews Hdwe. Co., Bethel. N. © 


“Mammoth Yellow Soy Be Ans for, “‘Beod $1 35 bushel 
Geo. C. Austin, South Creek 





For Sale—Recleaned Mammoth. “Yellow Soy Beans— 
For seed, $1.50 per bu., F. O. B. New Bern J. 
Parker & Co., New Bern. N. C 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight bags; $1.45 per 
bushel. W. 8S. Dudley. Lake Lat ding, 8. C 











Early Brown Virginia and Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans—All Leading Varieties Peas—All grown for seed 
Registered Essex and Hampshire sows in farrow; ser- 
vice boars and pigs. Everything cheap. J. E. Coulter 
Connelly Springs, N. C 








YOU ARE INVITED. 


Hogs pay. 
we believe, 


just "want to get rid of.“ 
kind, they go for pork. 


Earth. 
This is a BRIGADIER sale: 
Brigadier; 
Brigadier boars. 
well known. 


The Brigadier gilts in this 
stuttering yet! Some hog! 


Send for it today. 


Yours for m 


G3 





“BRIGADIER” 


CURLES NECK FARM 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


to the bred-sow sale, Saturday, August, 5th. 


Come to look, if not to buy. 
the farm, the hogs, our breeding policy and standards, 


Good hogs pay better, 
To supply you with the best of Durocs 
for your foundation stock is our business, 


As good as our best goes in our sales, not some we 
Our sale hogs are good hogs. 


Hoge have always been money-makers. 
been many a man's salvation. 
money, and can make more in the South than anywhere on 
Get some good Durocs working for you. 


sows and gilts bred to 
gilts sired by Brigadier; 
Brigadier, the Grand Champion, is 
His name behind a hog means something. 


son of Walt's Top Col. that we call COLONEL CURLES. 
Don't ask-us to describe hin. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH DUROCS" ~ our new booklet. 
It's free. 


We want you to imow us, 


DUROCS pay best, 


If there are any of that 


Lately they have 
Hogs will keep on making 


and some good 


sale are bred to that great 
One man tried it and is 

You'll like him tooe 

Also sale catalog. 
and better hogs, 
E. B. Keeley, Supt. 


Curles Neck Farm. 
Richmond, Virginia. 














BERKSHIRES 
Large Type Berkshires 


After being sold up for some months, we again offer some 

royally bred April and May PIGS at prices that sat- 

isfy. Also two outstanding young bred SOWS. 
BETTER WRITE NOW 

HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


—Big Type DUROCS of Quality— 


Blue ribbon winners. Scissors’ Fashion Plate heads 
my herd, a son of the 1917 National Grandchampion 
‘Scissors."’ Bred and Open Sows and oo. $35 to 
$60; Pigs, both sexes, boars or sows, $12 

A. C. RHOD NORTH “RIVER, VA. 











oO... Gy C's 

oo. 1. C.—— PIGS, GILTS, B BOARS - f. c. 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs (both sexes), Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars, of State and National prize-winning 
blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices All stock must 
be as represented or money refunded. Write for cir- 


culars and prices. 
R. @. OWEN, Route I, BEDFORD, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














HOLSTEINS 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced 
BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly recor 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 

JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 

& : a 






























BRIGADIER—Grand Champion, heads the herd. 
600, all ages. Blood represented: Scissors, Walt’s 
Top Col., Orion Cherry King, Defender, Ete. 
bd rite for free booklet, “How to Make Money with 
Jurocs. 


CURLES NECK FARM §; 





eeley, Supt. 
MOND, VA. 











___ JERSEYS 
Reg. of Merit Jerseys—Est. 1908 


Large Healthy Cows—Heifers and Bulls—All ages. 


Mannsfield Hall Farm, 











FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 





CABBAGE ~COt-LARDS— TOMATOES 


Cc ‘abbage, Collard and Tomato Plants— 500, 75c; 1,000, 
1.2 postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro,N C. 


mato, Collard and Cabbage Plants—Service for 
late planting; now ready; any variety, any quantity; 
$1.75 1,000, postpaid, insured Mec ‘klenburg Plant 
Co, Maxton, mn & 


3,000, 000 | Fine Cabbage, Tumato and C Paeer Collard 
Plants Ready—35c 100; 300, Bie; 508, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
postpaid. Expressed, 10,000, $15, cash 
or your money back Tidewater Plent Co., 
Vv Virginia. 


~ Cabbage and Collard Planits—Fall Headers, Flat 
Dutch and Others—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 
75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; large quantities cheaper. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. © 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, tomato, 
celery, beet, lettuce, Bermuda onion, kale, and Brussel 
sprouts, now ready; ar el post paid. 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 50. Ruby King and Pimiento 
pepper plants, 100, te 300, $1; 500, 5 000, 
$2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, D. F. Jamison, Sum- 
merville, S. C. 




















‘8: atisfaction 
Franklin 














CLOVER 


Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$1 per bushel, F. B. 
Marion. Field run. Mrs. Carrie B, Hogue, nein, 
Alabama. 








PEAS 


“Mixed Peas— —$2 p ber r bu., here, cash. W. J. McCar- 
tha, Lexington, 8. 

Large Early Blue Speckled Peas—$2 per bushel; 
mixed, $1.80. Haywood Clark, Lenoir, N. C. 

For Sale—Sound and Not Weevil-eaten Brabham 
Peas—$1.90 bushel. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 8. C. 


Sound Mixed Peas—$1.75. Clays, Irons and Whip- 
poorwills, slightly mixed, $1.85. A. J..Mathias, Lex- 
ington, . 

Peas—Sound, R Recleaned Stock—New 2% - bushel bags. bags. 
Brabham, $1.75; mixed, $1, F. H. MoCrae, Denmark, 
South Carolina. 


500 Bushels Yellow Clay Peas—In 2%-bushel sacks, 
$1.50 per bushel, F. 0. B. Warrior, Ala. O. M. 
Hamilton, Ensley, Ala. 


Peas, Peas—Sound, Mixed Peas—Strong, even-weight, 
2%-bushel bags; per bushel, $1.90; cash with order, 
Bb. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia. 8. C. 


POTATOES 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000. 
Eureka r arm, Claremont, N.C 


Porto Rico, } Nancy Hall, . Southern Queen, —— 
$1. 70 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. 


"Ex tra Improved Porto Rico—$1.40 1,000, expressed ; 
10,000, $1.30; postpaid, $1.95. W. T. Mitchell, Folk- 
ston, . Ga. 


Impr nproved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 
































spected; 50c 1,000, cash with order. L. Brannen 
Baxley, Ga. 

zorte Rico, », Pumpkin Yam, “Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Tomato and Cabbage, $1 1,000. Clark Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes—For June and 
July planting. Write for prices W. D. Bird, Seeds- 
man, Spartanburg, 8. C 


Porto Rico Improved Potato Plants— $1.50 1,000; 

5,000, $1.40 1,000; 10,000, $1.30 1,000. Fully guaran- 
teed. April Ist shipments. Brigman Plant Co., Bax- 
ley, Georgia. 











TOMATOES 


Special—10,000 Tomatoes Plants by express, $7.50 
Leading varieties. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 

Earliana and Baltimore Tomato Plants—250 post- 
paid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 
10, 000, $7.50. WalterParks, Pisgah, N. C. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Results—Buy Rhodes Improved American Ruta- 
baga, pound, 75c; mixed turn ips, same price. Nancy 
Davis cornfield beans, 50¢ Ib.; ‘Tom Watson melon, 
85c .; Sudan grass, 20c tbh.; all postpaid. Rhodes 
Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga 

Piants—We Grow Them—Not how cheap, but how 
good. Cabbage, tomato, heading collard, a dozen va- 
rieties, just what you want, quick delivery. Satisfied 
customers our guide, 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid; 10,000 expressed, $10. J. T. Council! and 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 




















TREES 
Early Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell Pe- 
can Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery, and finest 
trees guaranteed, Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Get Our Prices Before Qrdering 


J. Van Lindle 
Nursery Co., Pomona, N . 





Fruit Trees—Greatly ie ed prices; direct. to planters 
June budded peaches, apples, pears, plums cherries, 
grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries ornamental 
trees, vines aud shrubs Free 64 “pa ze catalog Ten- 
nes BPR ® Nurs sery Cc Lox 108, Cl and, Tenn 


F __FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROL INA 























I Ha Four Good Farms—Not sold Joel Layton, 
Dunn, } ( 

Truck, Cotton, Tobacco Farms res ‘for Rent 

Good schoo!s, roads R., Faison 

~ For Lease—Farm, 850 Acres—Duplin County, Ne rth 
Carolina—Third cultivated, varied crops; 4 org 
J. A. F., Re 2701, 61 Broadway, New York Ci 

Faris 100 Acres Near R ford, Hoke County-— 
Good buildings attractive price; easy terms 150 


Acres—Alamance County, near Randolph line; excel- 
lent building school and church advantages R. E. 
Prince Ralei:: rh, N. ( 





Buy Farm From Owner—Bargain, close to the Capital 
City of Raleigh, where best schooling conditions exist; 
where truck-farming, poultry-raising, and dairying con- 
ditions are unexcelléd Bright tobacco land. J. A. 
3 Route 6, Raleigh, N. C. 

VIRGINIA 
_ For Sale—Up-to-date Dairy Farm of 125 Acres—50 
in blue grass sod, 60 in high state of cultivation, and 
15 in timber, two houses, 2 barns, all necessary out- 
buildings with modern improvements; macadam road, 
and near National Capitol Mountain View Farm 
Herndon, _Va 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PRADA DARA Ann 

3ecome Automobile Experts—$35 week. week. 
Write Franklin Institute, Dept. 
y 


Toys, ‘Men- 1 
Learn while earning 
F-419, Rochester, N 


Women, Girls — Learn fillinery Designing — $125 





month Fascinating Sample lesson free. Franklin 
Institute Dex rt B-824 Rochester, N. ¥ 

Wanted: Women — Become Dress Designers — $35 
week Learn while earning Sample lesson free. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. F-540, Rochester, me Ue 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly Expenses paid; as rail- 
way traffic inspector Position guaranteed after three 
months spare-time study, or money refunded Excel- 
lent opportunities Write for free Booket G-92, 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 





ann nanan ORR AR IO 

Vhito Couple—For small ins istituti or Man under 
Standing pumping engine, willing to d >» indoor and 
outd V voman to do housework ox 214, 





Pin 


SALESMEN 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To sell coal to your 
trade in carload lots Earn a week's pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coal Co., 3510 So 
Racine, Chicago 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N, Y 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others, 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms Concer ord Nurseries, _ Dept 25, Concord, Ga 














nts ~ Wanted—To sell the Old Reliable 
Greensboro Nursery trees. We raise livestock to im- 

prove our land so we can grow the pst trees grown 

We raise purebred stock because no other kind will pay. 
John A, Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Agents—Mako $15 to $25, a Day— -T Faking ord orders for 
the clear, fragrant, non-gumming fly repellent, Amvet- 
sco Fly Oil. Something new and different. Protects 
against flies, mosquitoes, gnats, etc. Non-poisonous, 
Excellent dressing for hair, horns and hoofs. Last: 
longer than stinking, staining mixtures. Dairymen 
wild about it. We pay agents every week. Big com- 
missions. Exclusive territory. All you do is take or- 
ders; we ship and collect. Write us now. Americar 
Veterinary Supply Co., 1529-A, Gateway Station, Kan- 


MACHINERY 


Corn Harvester — Cuts and piles on harvester or 
windrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $25, with fodder- 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free 
ome — of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Claims — Collected anywhere in 
May’s Collection 

















Accounts, Notes, 
world. No charges unless collected. 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. 

Hemstitching and Picoting — Promptly and neatly 
done at 10c per yard, thread furnished and return 
postage paid. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N. C. 

AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 
Magazine. Contains helpful instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition, wiring, carburetors, batteries, 
ete. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


HONEY 


~ Fa ancy “White Honey —Quality “guaranteed; “10 Ibs., 
$2, by express. J. Q. Hallman, Fargo, Ga 
HIDES AND WOOL 
Hides and Wool Wanted — Farmers to ship their 


beef hides, horse hides, and wool direct to us, and get 
top prices. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 


PATENTS ey 
Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights Write | to B vr 
Fishburne, Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill 
Blag., » Washington, | D. C 
PRINTING 
250 Envelopes—$1.10; o $1.75, postpaid. 
Press, Bear Creek, N 





























Womble 








250 White oe =f portpalé. Samples; use 
of cuts. F. M. Arthur, Bethune. 
ROOFING 





Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johnus-Man- 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard: ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices. Write us for prices We furnish mechanics 
to erect our goods when desired, Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N 


SHINGLES 
For Sale—No. 1 Extra Clear Red Cedar Shingles 
16 inches long. .: 50 per 1,000, F. O. B. cars L. 8 
Olive, Apex, ‘ 








COTTON STORAGE 


We Stopped Advertising a Few Months Ago—Because 
our space was taken. On the rise our customers have sold 
a great deal, s0 we now have space for 10,000 bales of 
cotton. The best warehouses: cheapest rates for storage: 
a good market, surrounded by mills, and money to lend 
at 6 per cent interest on cotton stored with us. What 
more do you want? ‘The new crop is starting very 
slowly and it looks like prices will go much higher. 
Our stores are bonded and we refer to The Progressive 
Farmer; to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
or to any bank in North Carolina. Greensboro Ware- 
house & Storage Company, J. E. Latham, Vice- Pres 
dent, Greensboro, N. C. 


____ SYRUP 


Ribbon Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, _ in barrels; 
pd 50 a six l-gallun cans. Ralph Griffin, Dougias, 
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Saturday, July 1, 1922 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Timely Poultry Notes 
QHADE is of 


importance in the 
» poultry yard. The comfort of the 
fowls, whether young, growing stock, 
or breeders or layers, has much to do 
with the results 
obtained from the 
feed consumed, 
and exposure to 
the sun in summer 
time is not condu- 
cive to comfort. 
Shade of some kind 
must be provided. 
Fruit trees, proper- 
ly pruned to make 
Jow heads are un- 
excelled for this 
purpose. Lacking these, corn or sun- 
flowers are good. The advantage of 
a leafy, low-growing shade is that it 
tends to keep the surface soil moist, 
and poultry enjoy scratching in it, 
getting exercise and more or less 
insect food. 





ROTHPLETZ 


MR. 


* 


White plumaged fowls especially 
need shade in summer, if of a quality 
that may make them available for the 
fall shows, and where is the poultry 
look 


+ 


man or woman who does not 

forward to showing some of their 
“best.” Exposure to the sun has a 
decided tendency to develop brassi- 
ness and creaminess in all white 
breeds; hence, the need of shade. 
Even colored breeds suffer more or 
less from the sun’s bleaching out of 


bright colors. 


* * 


Where trees or other growing shade 


are not available, a good shelter, 4 
to 6 feet square, 2% to 3 feet above 
the ground, can be made of boards 
and supported at corners by light 
posts. Let it be entirely open at sides, 
though where heavy winds are com- 
mon, the side on the side where the 
worst winds come from can be board- 
ed down. These shelters should be 


utilized for feed and water vessels 


* * * 


As soon as hatching for the season 


is over, the imecubators should be 
thoroughly overhauled, A saucer con- 
taining formaldehyde placed in the 
egg chamber for 24 hours, will de- 
stroy any disease germs lurking there. 
Then the interior should be _ thor- 
oughly cleaned, trays aiter scouring 
should be exposed to the sun for a 
day or two. The lamps should be 


emptied of oil and thoroughly cleaned 
with boiling water and soap. The bur- 
ners should be well boiled. Old wicks 
should be be replaced by new ones. 
If any hinges or fastenings are loose, 
tighten them up. Thorough work be- 
fore putting the machines into sum- 
mer storage will insure the ma_hines 
being ready when wanted for early 


fall hatches. 
* x 


Blackhead in turkeys is one of the 
worst ailments of turkeys, and has 
generally been considered incurable; 
that is, there has been no known sure 
cure for it. 

The Reliable Poultry Journal says 
that Harry M. and Paul Wegeforth, 
prominent poultrymen in Southern 
California, have found ipecac to be 
both a preventive and a cure. 

As a preventive the dosage is a 
teaspoonful of the powdered drug for 
20 poults, twice a week. As a cure, 
10 drop doses of fluid extract of 
ipecac three times a day for three 
days, then 10 drops twice for three 
days, then once a day the same time. 

* * x 

Coéperation among poultrymen is 
making notable advances. In Minne- 
sota, 630 codperative creameries are 
handling eggs. In Nebraska by Janu- 
ary I, 1923, 47 counties will have egg- 
marketing associations. Missouri has 
275 exchanges, artd in ItHinois, New 
York, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land States the codperative work is 
spreading, and unless we mistake the 
signs, our Southern States’are work- 
ing up to the advantages of organized 
marketing. As in most other special 
lines—fruit, truck, livestock—it brings 
the use of purebred stock, and uni- 
formity of product. Careful, sys- 
tematic -grading and classing insure 
a high class of output and correspond- 
ingly good prices and steady markets. 





The sooner our Southern poultrymen 
and women get the codperative fever, 


the better 


i 


When professional “Cullers” come, 
and offer to cull your flock and agree 
to buy the culls at market prices, 
just tell them to move on. It is get 
ting to be a common trick for these 
sharpers to carefully work over a 
flock, separate and buy the real layers, 
as far as they can judge, and leave 
the culls for the farmer who does 
not find out the trick until too late. 

* * * 


Any attempt at culling from ex- 
ternal indications is likely to be dis- 
appointing, if not extremely costly, 
unless checked up and supplemented 
by the trap nest. Mr. M. E. Atkinson 
of the Hollywood Farm, Washing- 
ton, who trapnests some 6,000 birds a 
year, has found the Hogan method 
useless and deceptive and he pins his 
faith to the trap nest. As we have said 
before, the Hogan test may help to 
form a judgment, the pigmentary 
test may help, if all the conditions 
causing color changes are known and 
understood, but, by using the trap 
nest, we know. 


Loafing Doesn’t Pay—Whether of 
Land, Hands, or Work Stock 


OST farmers who employ help to 

work by the day or month are alive 
to the importance of providing work to 
keep such help busy at alk suitable times. 
A few farmers are sufficiently alert to 
their own interests to that even a 
horse or mule standing idle when it might 
be usefully at work is an economic od 
to the farm well worth looking after. 
But how many of us ever consider that 
every square rod of ground lying ae 
when it might be growing a crop is jus 
much of a the hired man’s 
loafing, or the mule’s standing in the 
barn “eating his head off?” 


see 


as loss as 


This thought is not original. It is not 
even new. The puzzling thing about it is 


that it takes people so long to act on it 


When a business man finds a leak in 
his operations, he usually plugs it up 
double-quick. The farmer too often just 
looks at it and walks off. 


Now there is the old garden, usually 
the most valuable piece of land on the 
whole farm. What about that? How 
many of us have kept it working full 
time? What’s the use of letting it loaf, 
any more than the hired man or the 
mule? It’s a cheerful worker. With a 
little chance it will do wonders, and 
when it isn’t working directly for you, 
it will, with just a little help, work to 
improve itself and thus be more able to 
work for you again when the new plant- 


ing season arrives. 
H. P. HINMAN. 
Route 1, Roanoke, Va. 


Editorial Comment.— Every farmer 
ought to think about the good points 
Mr. Hinman makes in this letter. Next 
week he will give us some equally sensi- 
ble talk on “Root Crops for the Fall and 
Winter Garden.” 


Dairy Farming Grows in North 
Carolina 
DGRING the past two years, North 


Carolina has made a very creditable 
advancement in its dairying industry. 

In 1920, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, the number 
of dairy cows on North Carolina farms 
was 354,000. This number was increased 
to 365,000 for 1922, an increase of 11,000 
cows in the two years. In this connec 
tion, it is interesting to note that “dairy 
cows” were the only farm animals that 
showed an increase in number over 1920. 

This increase in dairy cattle was back- 
ed up by the more intelligent breeding 
and selection of cows by the farmer, and 
by the introduction of the purebred sire. 
The official testing of purebred cows has 
greatly increased in the state and very 
creditable records have been made. 
Three years ago, there was not a single 
gold medal cow in the state. Now there 
are six such cows, three of which are 
owned by the North Carolina State 
College, FRED M. HAIG. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


(15) 571 





PUREBRED POULTRY 








Variety 

» Leghorns 
wn Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, White 
Rhode Island Reds 
Parks’ Strain Barred Rocks, 


ssortex 
Assorted 


now direct fror 





Anconas, Sheppard 
purebred, 
By prepaid parcel post 


MILLER’S 


CHICKS $10 per $100 and Up 


Tom Barren strain 
English-Amoerican 

Rocks (Poorman and Fishel) 
White Wyandottes 


Buff Orpir igtons 


nm this 





for Broi 





right to your * do Or. 
ad and save 
letters and make all remittances payable to 


THE MILLER HATCHERY, 
Box No. 504, 


8 


100 500 1,000 
$6. 00 $11.00 $52.50 $105.00 
‘ 6.00 11.00 52. 105.00 
Cc. and R. C. 
sheanse 8.00 15.00 72.50 145.00 
9.00 17.00 82.50 165.00 
9.50 18.00 87.50 175.00 
: 5.50 10.00 50. 00 100.00 
100 Der cent live delivery guaranteed. Order 
time. Reference, Heyworth State Bank. Address all 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY 


HEY WORTH, ILLINOIS 











8. C. White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Rhodes’ 
Orpingtons, Heay-laying 
Barred Rocks, select . 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers 





Rhodes’ Best. . 
Best, 8S. & R. ¢ 


Pound Chicks above select varieties. 


ALL HIGH-CLASS CHICKS, 
7 for to insure the greatest vigor in tho chicks. 


ORDER NOW DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 


_ RHODES FARM & HATCHERY, 


Not a Simple Hatchery, but a High-class Breeding Farm. 


*. “Reds, | 


GUARANTEED CHICKS 


100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


25 50 100 500 
oc esscoeece . 50 6.50 1250 60.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff - . . . 
4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 
4.00 7.00 13 a 65.00 
3.50 6.50 12.5 60.00 
30.00 57.00 110. o eee 





from select, heavy-laying parent stock, properly fed and cared 
OG. 


Postpaid Safely 
Up to 1,200 Miles 


FINE FREE CATAI 


REFERENCE: DAKOTA BANK. 


DAKOTA, ILL: 








standard type, color 
inspected as above, 
develop into profitable fuwls. 
Va 

Assorted Chicks 


Single Comb White, Brown, 


go 


Aas 


Catalog 





and heavy 
hatehed and shipped Big 
*-RICES FOR JULY AND AUGUST DEL wig oy 


or Buff ‘Leghorn a. 
tarred or White Plymouth Rocks 
Rose or Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Single Comb Black Minoreas and 
Partridge Rock, White Wyandotte and Buff Orpington 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD and save 
containing valuable information of interest to overy farmer and poultryman 
Port Atkinson Savings Bank 
Wisconsin’s First Accredited Hatchery, 
(Southern Wisconsin.) 


Refi 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 


in, best 


100 
sogeeee see "$2.75 $10.00 
TIETELTTETTTT TTT TTT Tee 3,25 12.00 
Ce receccccveccoceccoooces 4.00 15.00 
coehtensatenee.wee os 4.00 15.00 
cee ecereeesesesees 4.00 15.00 
esees oe 4.74 9.2 18.00 

tima send ‘for our handsomely 


erence: 


ACCREDITED CHICKS, $10 per 100 


POSTPAID TO YOU SAFELY UP TO 1,200 MILES—100 PER a LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Every shipment labeled with a eertifieate of inspection by Wisconsin State Department of 


ese production, Our chic 


Anconas.. 


Markets for 
purebred stock, 
healthy chicks that 


*ks are from harcy, Northern, 


manner possible. strong, 





Titustrated 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











Ree 


HEAVY 


LISH TYF 


50 Chicks, $6; 100, 29 
git Sent right to your 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


$12; 250, $ 
door, 


9; 500, 


PE 


| CHICKS—Extra “Selected—CHICKS. 


. LAYING STRAINS OF 
White and Brown Leghorns 


ENG 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
$57.50; 


1,000, 


Postpaid and Full 


Order right from this 


ad. 
atalog Free. 


Reference, Zeeland State Bank.. Fine C 
THE WOLVERINE HATCHERY, 
H. P. Wiersma, Prop., 


Zeeland, Mich. 








BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar- 
gain Prices 


DELIVERY 
TOM BARRON ENG. 





WHITE yr elma 
BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 


Strong, Vigorous, Full-bloeded, es Range 
tock. 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Live aereres and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Rest That Money Can Buy. 


oun for FREE Bargain List Today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 
4 Box P, Zeoland, Mich. 


i‘. 














8 to 12 weeks old. 
Price in lots of 25 or more .. 
Yearting hens, 

25 and over .. 
Select, 


Reference: Commerei 


ZEELAND PULLET FARMS, 


same varieties and 


al Bank. 


PULLETS 


Bred from heavy laying strains in 
WHITE LEGHORNS AND ANCONAS 


$1.00 each 
$1.50 each 


unrelated Cockerels to go with them, $1.25 each 
Order Quickly From This Ad. 


ZEELAND, MICH. 





Rarred and White Rocks, 8S. C. 
100, $13; 500, $62.50. 
Ruff Orvingtons, 109, $16. 
$6; 100, $11; 500, $52.50, 
lected for heavy jaying. 

Guaranteed. Order direct from th 


Box 804, 


Postpaid, 


Reds, 50 


White Wyandottes, 
Assorted, 
All from parent stock se- 
full Live Delivery 


all 


is ad 


CHICKS 


JUNE, JULY and AUGUST PRICES 


chicks, $7; 
100, $14, 


heavies, 50, 


APSIE VALLEY HATCHERY, 
Independence, 


lowa. 





LOOK 


GET OUR LOW JUNE 
PRICES. Juno Chicks 
for December layers 











every week all year. 
lings. Select and Exhibition 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 


Grades. ¢ 
Gambier, 


Postage PAID. 
live arrival guaranteed. 
MONTH’S FEED FREB 


with each order, 
40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- | 
Catalog Free, 


3, 





95 per cent 


A hatch 


Ohio. 





Barred, White 


Reds 


Rocks, 
100. floc 


per Selected 
Catalog Free. 





and 


high 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Rhode 
$12; White and Brown Lechorns, 
“ks 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


Island 
$10 
proctucers. 


LEGHORNS — MISCELLANEOUS | 


_ MISCELLANEOUS DUS BREEDS _ 


CHICKS 9 CENTS 

















| 
White, , Brown and Boft Leghorns—50 Chicks, $6; 
5 $5 
pan. * BI: ck * - as $6.50; 100, $12; 
)», $5 
Barred and White Rocks, R. C. and S. C. Rhode 
Islan Reds, White and Silver-laced Wyan- 
dottes, White and Buff Orpingtons—50, $7; 
100, $13 00, $60 
Mixed for Broiters—s9 per 100, ozatehe. 
tchec in my own Man 
o s from higt 83, y 
flocks Postpaid safel y ‘up to 2 0 
and full 100 ver cent live delivery ar- 
anteed Order direct from this, ad and 
save money. Rank reference. Free 
Catalog. H. B. TIPPIN, Box 311, 











Findlay, Ohio. 


CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Strains 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

PRICES REDUCED—50 Chicks, $5.50; 100, $10; 500, 
$47.50; 1,000, $95. Postpaid right to your door and 
100 “eC cent Live Delivery Guaranteed 
PULLETS—White Leghorns and Barred Rocks, 8 to 12 
weeks ro $15 per 12; 100, $120. Order right from 
this ad. Referenco, Zeeland State’ Bank. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, ZEELAND, MICH. 


CHICKS— 8 CENTS —CHICKS 


Selected High-grade Chicks from ew Laying Stock. 
UMMER PRICE 











a ¢. alte, , Browe. Buff and Black Leghorns, 50 
chicks, bp 100, $9.50; 500, $45. Anconas, 50, $5 o8 
100, $11; 500, ‘$52.50 . Barred and White Roc ks, R. C 

js, 50, 25; 100, 4 , $57.50. White Wyan- 
dottes, 50 $7. 25; 100, $14; .50.. White Minor- 
cas, 25, “nn 75 50, $9.25; 100, $18. Broiler chicks, 50, 
$4.50; 100, $3. 50; 500, $40. Postpaid safely to you 
up to 1,200 miles. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


Order right from this 


Bank reference. ad. 
Box 16, New Washington, Ohic. 


20th Century Hatchery, 














OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 


epaid Delivery. 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 


Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full ef 
useful information 

HORNWOOD peutray YARDS, 
Dept. F-23, Crandall, indlana. 














BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR LATE JUNE 
Order now for quick shipment. 10,000 each Wednesday. 
Seven leading varieties of .full-blooded stock. One 
grade only—the best Brown and White Leghorns, 25 
chicks, $3.25; 50, $6.50; 100, $10; 500, $50. 
and White Rocks, Reds, 25, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 25, $4,50; 50, 
100, $14. Mixed for fryers, 50, $5; 100, $10. Live de- 
livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 








Choice Pullets and Hens for Sale. Circular. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, . KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CHICKS! EGG BRED CHICKS ——CHICKSI 
Strong, healthy, purebred. Anconas, $13 100; $7 50. 
White Leghorns, $12 100: $6.50 50. Extra special qual- 
ity, Sheppard Anconas, $16 100; $8 50. Barron English 
White Leghorns, $14 100; $7.50 50. Postpaid, guaran- 
teed. Big hatches weekly. 10-weeks pullets, $1.50 each, 
Catalog. Menasch Poultry Farms, Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 
Great 


CHICKS Reduction—From Heavy Laying 
Strain White and Brown LEGHORNS 
and ANCONAS—100, $10; 250, $24; 500, $47.50. Full 
live count guaranteed 


Postpaid to your door. Order 
from this ad Reference, 


Cemmercial Bank. 
WINSTROM HATCHERY, 














ZEELAND, MICH. 





W. Leghorns, 

BR a’ 
Reds, 

ah & 100 o 
i he 








CHICKS: 


less th 


100 or more, 
than 


less 
r more, 


100 126 
ch. 
13¢ 


an 
100 eac 
100, 


2e eac 
less than 100 i140 


more, 


13¢ each. 


Bristct ‘chick “Hatohey, Bristol, Va. 








QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 esgs daily. 





Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free ws Teste 
Mis: Poultry Farms, 
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Here's to your Health- 


Running Water - 


nour hom i 























ERE is a private pumpingstation 
that gives you plenty of fresh 
running water, UNDER PRESSURE, for / 
kitchen sink; for modern bathtub; wash 
bowl and toilet; for wash tubs; for stock; 
for washing motor cars, trucks, etc.; in the 
dairy house; for fire protection 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket or 
home lighting plant circuit. Pumps water 
from cistern, shallow well, spring, stream or 
lake. Has sturdy galvanized tank. Noiseless, 
self-oiling pump. 

Capacity, 200 Gallons 
per Hour 

Now selling at low price. Don’t accept a 
substitute. If you do not know the local 
Fairbanks-Morse representative, write us for 
his name. We will include special literature 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern Branches : 
Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas 

















MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Also Maxwell HouseTJea 


CHEEI-NEAL COFFEE CO. 


NASHVILLE HOUSTON JACKSONY RICHMOND NEWY 











Men With Autos 


OF ag Wanted 
: —=-/-@— to introduce and 
ie take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates cane 
mot sulphate os 
buckle. No expert 
luli” attention required, 
One-half cup water every 3 months, 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 





Os 
< a> 


mre Re: 7 a> 

} Y Shingles, V-Crimp, 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Faetory Prices, Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof, 
Geum, Free Roofing Book 

: By st eee Get our wonderfully 

= low prices and free 

samples, We sell direct 






















Jo ieee ; The biggest money maker and greatest 
LOW PRICED GARAGES business builder ever known. Write 


today for our exclusive proposition 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made : 
and low wholesale prices. 


Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
. Send postal for 


(FREE | 








Garage Book, showing style. [Ja Poa HARSHA BATTERY CO. _ Dest. 29 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. [ff ples & | 
724-774 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. HAN a TT e ee CHICAGO 












PICKIN? 
BaBresp 





FINDING A NAME 
She: “What yould you ll! a man who hid | 
behind a woman’s skirt 


He “A magician.’’—Selected 


HAS BECOME EFFICIENT 
Tim ‘Ho are 


while your wif away?’ 


you getting along at hom 


reached the h 


mm my socks Novy 


Jim “Fin I’ve ighth of 
efficiency I can put 


either end.’’—Selected. 


from 


NO “AMATEUR PERFORMANCE” 

A widower was to be fourth 
time, and his bride had herself been married 
twice before. The Bridegroom 
the bottom of an 
lar friend 

“Be sure 
formance.” 


married the 


wrote across 
invitation sent to a particu 


to come; this is no amateur per 


THE NEXT MOVE 


Said a friend to the proud father of a col 


lege graduate who had just been awarded an | 


A. M. degree 

“T suppose Robert will be looking for a Ph 
D. next?” 

“No He will be looking for a J. O. B.' 
Life 

HEREDITY 

A schoolmaster wrote this brief criticism 
on a boy’ report “A good worker but 
talks too much.’ 

When the report came back signed accord 
ing to rule by the boy's father it bore be 


sides the signature this feeling retort: “You 


should hear his mot Selected 
OBLIGING 

The scion of the family had acted so badly 
that punishment of some sort was necessary 

“Ernest,’” commanded his mother, “find a 
switch and bring it to me.’ 

Shortly afterward the bright young man 
returned 

*T couldn't find a switch, mamma,” he re- 
ported, “but here's a stone that you can 
throw at me.”—American Legion Weekly 


EDITOR GETS IN BAD 


An Oklahoma editor just about to go to 
press “pied’”’ a couple of articles, one con- 
cerning a public sale, and the other a write- 
up of a wedding. He asked the office devil 
to get the two articles together—and he did 
—but here is how he put the two together, 
and the mixture was not known to the editor 
until an angry preacher and the mother of 
the bride appeared on the scene: 

“William Smith and Miss Lucy Anderson 
were disposed of at public auction at my 
barn one mile east of a beautiful cluster of 
roses on her breast and two white calves be- 
fore a background of farm implements too 
numerous to mention in the presence of 
about seventy guests including two milk 
cows, six mules, and one bob sled Rev. 
Jackson tied the nuptial knot with 200 feet of 
hay rope and the bridal couple left on one 
John Deere gang plow for an extended trip 
with terms to suit purchasers. They will be 
at home to their friends with one good baby 
buggy and a few kitchen utensils after ten 
months from date of sale to responsible par- 
ties and some 50 chickens.”’—Upshaw (Tex.) 
County Echo. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


AH AtN’ NEVUH BORRIED 
A HOE ER NOTHIN’ FUM 
NO-BODY IN MAH LIFE 





CEPN AH BROKE IT 
‘Fo AH Got THU WID 
ir tt 











—— 








Copyright, 192.2. oy McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 





Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known 
W onderful 
Fatal to Flies 
—Harmless to Stock 





Discovers 
Chemical That Is 


Not a Poison 


Scientist 










| orf 













Flies are one of the most dangerous 
umd annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you an rid your house and barns 
und livestock of these pests almost instantly ind with 
no trouble at all This discovery is in the form of an 
rganic chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes, and moths 




































This new discovery, which is called Alexander's Rid-O 
Fly, is not a poison Though it kills flies like magic, 
| far uiimals and human beings are not affected by it 
| ata In addit killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
| is a epellent Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used 
Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and horses, 
a3 if is a known fact that flies do untold harm to these 
| ’ 
So jent is D anid that his discovery 
| il i your house, barns d | tock these ts 
th ite to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guara » that if Rid-O-Fly joes no lve your fly 
iv ms it will st you nothi Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliabilit ffer 
SEND NO MONEY Just your name and address to 
yA aider Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
t \Lo and thi introductory ffer will be mailed 




















































DOUBLE 


OWENS CYLINDER 


Bean and Pea Threshers 


Are Made in Six Sizes 


From the largest to the smallest embody 
the essential features necessary to thresh all 
varieties of beans or peas directly from the 
rankest vines without splitting the seeds, 


100% Perfect 
Durability coupled with simplicity, plenty 
of separating space, cylinder aurface, and 
exclusive patented devices has made the 
Owens the Standard Bean and Pea 
Thresher the world over, 
Safeguard Your Investment 
Buy the Original that hasstood the trials 
and tests under all conditions forover30years 
and always maintains the lead. 
Absolutely Guaranteed 
Manufactured by 


J. L. Owens Company Minneapolis, Mian. 








Write for detailed information 
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WAGONS 


FT ARNESS SEWING MACHINES 
00-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 
Write Today for Free Catalog showing Reduced Prices, 

SUMMERS BUGGY CO 
iP. O. Box 1025, 


BUGGIES 












‘Barnesville, Ga. 









